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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the rationale^ methodology, 
findings^ and conclusions of a state- initiated program to assist 
disadvantaged persons in finding and maintaining stable jobs. 
Conducted under the direction of the California State Department of 
Human Resources Development (HRD) , this incentive- based system 
utilizes job agents who are rewarded according to improvements in 
client* 3 earnings brought about by their services. Purther, incentive 
pay points are received by the job agent at the time clients are 
placed and again one year after placement. The number of pay points 
will depend on the extent to which the job agent exceeds the original 
goals established for the client. In addition to the incentive 
feature, the system also provides management with the means for 
making inferential judgements of what attributes successful job 
agents possess. ,The methodology used to develop the incentive pay 
system can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of a variety of 
manpower programs. (Author/SN) 
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PREFACE 



In 1971, the California State Department of Human Resources 
Development (HRD) asked Rand to assist in the design of a workable 
incentive pay plan for job agents that could be submitted to the State 
Personnel Board for approval. This report describes such a plan. The 
work incoiporated into this report was performed under Contract UIl- 
7083 with HRD. 

Since the objective of this effort was to develop a system that 
could actually be implemented, the design of such a plan has required 
a close working relationship between Rand and HRD staff and management. 
The proposed incentive plan combines a basic system developed by Rand 
with guiding principles based on HRD management decisions. Important 
examples of such management decisions are that incentive pay should 
be based upon job placement and improvement in client earnings and 
should be provided through cash awards. 

The incentive pay plan proposed in this report should be useful 
to those interested in the workability of incentive pay for profes- 
sional employees of a civil service system. It: should also be of 
interest to those concerned with evaluating the effectiveness of a 
variety of manpower programs as well as other "case responsible" 
personnel within the manpower system. 

F. W. Blackwell, D. H. Greenberg, and B. D. Rostker are members 
of the Rand research staff, A. J. Lipson is Director of the Rand 
Sacramento Project, and S. T. Wolfberg is a Rand consultant. 
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SUMMARY 



The 1968 legislation creating the Department of Human Resources 
Development (HRD) established the position of job agent. Job agents 
were to deliver the services necessary to place disadvantaged unem- 
ployed clients of HRD into jobs and to secure their success after place- 
ment. The legislation mandated that job agents be compensated through 
an incentive pay system. To fulfill this Inandate, HRD turned to Rand 
for assistance in designing a workable incentive program*. Following 
are the key elements of a plan for implementing the program. 

1. The principle upon which the incentive plan is based is that 
incentive rewards should depend upon improvements in clients' earnings 
brought about through services provided by job agents. Services that 
are not job related will not be rewarded under the system. A job 
agent's incentive pay is based on the total income gain of all his 
clients. This will allow the job agent to determine for himself the 
appropriate tradeoff between quantity and quality. 

2. The standards or norms against which the performance of job 
agents are judged are predictions of how long their clients would 
have been unemployed and what their wages and job stability would 
have been had they not received services from a job agent. The pre- 
dictions are based on thfi employment experiences of a control group 
consisting of persons who were unemployed in 1968 and met HRD's 
criteria of disadvantaged clientele but have never seen job agents. 
In effect, each client is statistically matched with a non-client 
with similar demographic characteristics and background. This proce- 
dure results in lower standards for those clients who are harder to 
help (for example, clients with a history of severe job instability) 
than for clients who are easier to treat. 

3. The job agent will receive "incentive pay points" at the 
time the client is placed and one year after placement. The number 
of pay points received will depend on the extent to which the job 
agent exceeds the standards or goals established for the client. 
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4. Incentive rewards for job agents will be on the basis of the 
total number of pay points accumulated for all clients over a given 
calendar period and, as specified by KBD, will be provided by cash 
awards. The following is a "model" plan: 





"MODEL" 


MONTHLY 


SALARY RATES 


FOR JOB 


AGENTS 






Incentive 
Pay Class 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Annual 
Salary 
Step 


Incentive 
Rank 


Bottom 
fifth 


Second 
fifth 


Third 
fifth 


Fourth 
fifth 


Top 
fifth 


Bonus as a 
Percent of 
Base Pay 


0 


5 


10 


15 


20 


1 




884 


928 


972 


1017 


1061 


2 




928 


974 


1021 , 


1067 


1114 


3 




972 


1016 


1061 


1105 


1149 



Under this plan, job agents would be placed In a three step base pay 
range to meet civil service requirements, but would receive an in- 
creasing percentage of their base pay depending upon performance. 
One advantage of the fixed salary schedule is that the personnel 
budget for job agents will be limited and, within a reasonable range, 
predictable. Job agents who fail to receive a single pay point will - 
receive only their base salary. Remaining job agents will compete 
with one another for incentive pay points and will be ranked in fifths. 
Those in the top fifth will receive 20 percent of Cheir base pay as 
an incentive award, while those in the bottom fifth will only receive 
their base salary. The ''model" plan calls for freezing job agent base 
salaries at their present level aad instituting the incentive system 
beginning July 1972. The 14 job agents who currently earn a 
base salary greater than the proposed maximum of $972 monthly will 
receive either their present salary or their earnings under the new 
schedule, whichever is higher. Thus, no job agent's existing salary 
will be permitted to fall under the system. 
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5. The job agent incentive pay system should be tried on a two- 
year experimental basis. Soxe problems are inevitable in the develop- 
ment phase and the program should be implemented with a recognition 
that adjustments will have to be made on the basis of initial experi- 
ence. Most new incentive systems in private industry are also intro- 
duced on a trial basis. 

6. To implement the system, valid information will have to be 
collected on job agent clients. The information collfecCed should" be 
audited to assure accuracy. 

The incentive feature of the proposed system is only one of its 
major benefits. By stipulating a meaningful standard or norm with which 
performances may be compared, the system provides management and the 
job agents themselves with a consistent means of evaluating individual 
performance. Furthermore, it can be used by management to make in- 
ferences as to what attributes successful job agents possess, which 
agents work best with which clients, and which social services are 
most useful in bringing about client earnings improvements. Perhaps 
even more important, the methodology used to develop the incentive 
pay system can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of a variety of 
manpower programs as well as other, "case responsible" personnel within 
the manpower system. To facilitate such evaluation, we strongly 
recommend that the State develop a California sample of clients 
representative of the population served by HRD. Such a sample could 
be used both to update and improve the incentive pay plan standards 
and to provide a data file for general program planning and evalua- 
tion purposes. 
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1. INTEODUCTION 



xhe Human Resourcas Develoyraent Act of 1968 created a class of 
civil servants known as "job agents'* who are responsible for delivering 
the services necessary to place disadvantaged unemployed clients of 
the California Department of Humen Resources Development (HRD) into 
jobs and to secure their success after placement. An important and 
unique provision of this legislation specified that job agents be 
paid trier an incentive pay plan. To fulfill this legislative man- 
date HRD turned to The Rand Corporation for assistance in designing 
a workable incentive pay system that could be submitted to the State 
Personnel Board for approval. 

Rand's charge was uot to evaluate whether or not an incentive pay 
plan should be implemented, but rather to design the best plan possible 
at this time and one that could be quickly put into operation. In- 
centive pay was to be through c&^sh awards based upon job pl&ceiae.nt 
and improved earnings over time.. Since the objective of this effort 
was to develop a system that could actually be implemented, the design 
of such a plan has required a close working relationship t?«t:ween Rand 
and HRD staff and management. The proposed incentive plan described 
in this report combines a basic system developed by Rand vith HRD 
management guidance on how the system is to be implemented. 

In developing an incentive pay plan for job agents. Rand examined 
the usefulness of data sources at HRD and elsewhere as tools for design 
and implementation of the plan, held numerous inteirvlews with job 
agents and their supervisors, and spent considerable time working 
with HRD management and staff to assure that those who would have 
reaponsibility for implementation of the plan participated in its 
development and understood its implications. The incentive pay plan 
proposed in this report is unique. To our knowlvidge, no similar in- 
centive system is in operation in California State government, or for 
that matter in any other state. Thus, the implications of this plan 
reach beyond the activities of job agents and raise import aiit issues 
regarding the workability of incentive pay within a ci^/11 set\'lce 
system. 



Section II discusses the background of the job agent program, 
with particiilar emphasis on the legislative provision for incentive 
pay. Section III briefly examines the past uses of incentive pay 
systems, with particular reference to the civil service. Section IV 
examines the specifics of the proposo.d incentive pay system. It 
reviews the process by which performance standards were developed as 
well as translated into actual money payments within the framework of 
the civil service system. Some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of incentive pay for Job agents are also pointed out. Section V 
describes the incentive program reporting system. Brief concluding 
remarks appear in Section VI. 

The report also includes four technical appendixes. Appendix A 
is a technical discussion of the econometric model used to develop 
the standards. Appendix B contains the report forms and instructions 
for submitting the information required by the proposed incentive 
system. Appendix C contains the computer program and data processing 
instructions necessary to implement the incentive pay system. Appendix 
D discusses construction of a new pay schedule for job agents that Is 
consistent with the incentive plan. 
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II > THE JOB AGENT PROGRAM 

BACKGROUND 

In 1968, California Assembly Bill No. 1A63 created the Department 
of Human Resources Development. The major intentions of the legisla- 
tion were the development of a comprehensive manpower agency at the 
state level, the consolidation of federal and state manpower resources » 
and the reairection of these resources toward improved services for 
the disadvantaged*^. To help attain these objectives, the legislation 
established a nev class of civil servants. Known as job agents, these 
workers were to "develop individualized placement plans leading to con- 
tinued self-sufficient employment for eligible clients with the most 
difficult problems of xm employment." Job agents were charged to develop 
"innovative, new and original ways of achieving continued employment 
for clients. ""^ 

In concept, the job agent was supposed to be a cross between a 
"street hustler," a rehabilitation cotinselor, and a consummate bureau- 
crat. The legislation specifically provides that "job agents shall be 
selected for their ability to understand and work with persons to be 
served in the program." It was clear that the job agent was not in- 
tended to be a traditional employment service job counselor. 

To attract the type of personnel consistent with legislative 

intent, the job agent pay scale was established at a level higher 

3 

than that of most other state social service personnel. In addi- 
tion, HRD proposed an "open competitive" examination as the means 
for selecting job agents, which would have allowed all job agents 
to be recruited from outside the civil service. After opposition by 



One of the authors of this report, Albert Lipson, played a major 
staff role in designing the "job package" legislation when he was 
employed by the California State Legislature and can speak with some 
authority on legislative intent. 
2 

California State Personnel Board Examination Notice, "Job 
Agents," August 26, 1969. 
3 

The initial pay range was $842 per month to $1023 per month; 
at present it is $884 to $1074. 
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the California State Employees' Association, a compromise was made 
permitting half of the first lAO job agents to be selected from out- 
side the state civil service on the basis of an oral examination • It 
was also decided that in selecting these persons , relevant experience 
would be weighted more heavily than formal education. The remaining 
job agents were selected on a promotional basis from within state 
service. As a result of this selection process, minority groups are 
well represented among job agents: more than two of every five job 
agents in 1971 were blacks and almost one of five was a Mexican- 
American; only one-third were white. ^ 

JOB AGENTS AND INCENTIVE PAY 

Not only were job agents unique in that they were to be chosen 
for their ability to work with the ha"*-' ,^ unemployed and the dis- 
advantaged, but it was mandated by the State legislature that they 
should be paid on an incentive pay basis. Accordingly, Assembly Bill 
No. 1463 states: 

At such times as job performance standards have 
been developed and performance measurement is feasible, 
the director [of the Department of Human Resources 
Development] shall recommend to the State Personnel 
Board the establishment of a form of compensation for 
agents . . . based primarily on the job agent's achieve- 
ments in obtaining successful completion of training 
and employment goals by eligible persons.^ 

It seems clear from the language of the Statute defining the 
functions of the job agent and incentive pay that the legislature 
intended that job agents be paid in a manner different from pre- 
vailing practices, based primarily on measured performance in achieve- 

3 

ment of employment goals. In our view, the legislature's purpose 



Paper by James W. Connor, Assistant Deputy Director, Department 
of Human Resources Development, presented to the National Conference 
on State and Local Manpower Policy Planning on April 29, 1971, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
2 

California Assembly Bill No. 1A63, Article 3, Section 9701, p. 10. 

3 

Although the original intent of the legislation appears to be 
an incentive system that would result in cash payments to individual 
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was to use performance rewards to encourage job agents to utilize all 
resources at their disposal to place and keep disadvantaged clients 
In meaningful jobs. 

Although the ir.centlve pay plan was mandated In 1968, no effort 
has been made to Implement Incentive pay, primarily because adequate 
job performance standards or measures were not developed. A study of 
Incentive compensation fo^: job agents concluded that such a plan was 
too difficult to administer and would most likely be opposed by job 
agents.^ This report addresses these difficulties. 



job agents, we nevertheless explored the possibility of using Incentive 
rewards as case service funds. A difficulty with this approach Is 
that If case service fxmds really do Increase a job agent's produc- 
tivity, the system tends to be self-perpetuatlng. Those job agents 
who are most successful will get most of the case service funds, which 
they will use to become even more superior, thereby receiving an even 
larger share of the case funds, and so on. In any event, HRD manage- 
ment specified throughout that the Incentive system was to be based on 
cash awards. 

^Emst and Ernst, "An Incentive Pay Plan for Job Agents," August 
17, 1970 (unpublished). 
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III > PAST USES OF INCENTIVE SYSTBIS 

Wage incentive systems of one kind or another have been used for 
at least' the last few centuries. For example, the beginnings of the 
piece rate system in this country can be traced to the colonial period 
when housewives produced textiles or garments in their homes and were 
paid by small-scale entrepreneurs, on the basis of the quantity pro- 
duced. More contemporary modes of incentive pay, however, are associ- 
ated with the development of scientific management and work measurement 
techniques around the turn of the century. Since that period, and 
particularly since the end of World War II, incentive pay has come 
into widespread use throughout the private sector of the economy. 
Basically, wage incentive plans have been used in conjunction with 
work measurement programs as an additional means of motivating employees 
to attain higher performance levels. For the most part, standards are 
developed using various techniques ranging from qualified judgment, 
historical data, engineered work measurements, and statistical analysis. 
Most often, incentive pay plans have been one of the benefits of work 
measurement programs, installed as a management tool^ As such, an 
incentive pay plan and its accompanying work measurement system are 
basic techniques for management information and control. Incentive 
pay systems not only encovrage employees to do their best, but they 
provide management with information needed to evaluate job and program 
performance and make appropriate management decisions. 

However, incentive systems are rarely found within the civil ser- 
vice. We could not, in fact, find a single example of white collar, 
civil service en^)loyee9 at any level of government who are working 
under an incentive pay plan. One reason might be the difficulty of 
defining and measuring the output of government workers, particularly 
those in professional jobs. Nevertheless, the use of work measurement 
methods — tools specifically designed to establish standards of out- 
put for labor — is prevalent in all branches cf civil service with 
well-defined, repetitive jobs. In the California state government, 
for example, work measurement programs are used by management to 



monitor the performance of employees of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles, the Division of Highways, and the Franchise Tax Board. 

In the private sector, the establishment of work measurement 
programs has frequently been followed by the implementation of wage 
incentive pay plans. One possible reason this has not occurred with- 
in the civil service system where work measurement programs are 
operating is that the civil service wage structure has traditionally 
required that persons within a given job classification, who have the 
same ntnnber of years of experience, be paid the same salary*. Con- 
versely, wage incentive plans require that persons within the same 
job classification vrith different performances be paid different 
salaries. In any event, one of the more difficult potential obstacles 
to an incentive system within the government sector is its incompati- 
bility with civil service regulations . We have attempted to overcome 
nuch obstacles in developing an incentive system for job agents. 
Assuming that it can be made consistent with the civil service salary 
structure, there is no real reason why incentive pay within the govern- 
ment sector is not feasible. 

Although the application of incentive pay to civil servants may 
be unique, its application to professional workers is not. In fact, 
the group of workers within the private sector whose jobs are most 
analogous to that of HRD counselors — job counselors at private 
enq)loyment agencies — have long been paid on a commission basis. 
There is, however, a critical distinction between the objectives of 
private employment agencies and those of the job agent program. It 
little matters who the private agency counselor puts into a particular 
job. Job agents, however, are required by law to work with the dis- 
advantaged. Thus, the private agency coxinselor's reward depends only 
on how good the jobs are he finds for his clients, whereas incentive 
rewards for job agents must depend not only on the quality of the job 
into which they place these clients but on how difficult their clients 
are to place and on how well their clients succeed once they are 
placed. If the stress were only on good placement, the effect of 
incentive pay would be to encourage job agents to concentrate their 
efforts on their least disadvantaged, easiest to place clients to the 
neglect of clients who are harder to place. 
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IV ♦ BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE INCENTIVE PAY SYSTEM 

ESTABLISHING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

The principle upon which the proposed incentive pay system is 
based is that the incentive reward should be made for demonstrated 
improvements in clients' earnings ascribed to services provided by 
the job agent. In effect, the job agent is paid a bonus on improve- 
ments in his client's earnings. A job agent may increase a client's 
earnings in a number of ways: (1) his efforts can result in reducing 
the period the client is unemployed to less than it would have been 
had he not seen a job agent, (2) he may be responsible for increasing 
the client's post-placement wage, or (3) he may be responsible for 
raising the client's job stability above what it would have been in 
the absence of the job agent's efforts. Thus, the standard against 
which the performance of job agents is judged is predictions of how 
long their clients would have been unemployed and what the clients ' 
wages and job stability would have been had they not received the 
services of a job agent. 

Although there is obviously no direct way of observing what would 
have happened to a particular client had he not seen a job agent, it 
is- possible to infer what would have happened by observing the length 
of unemployment and post-placement wages and job stability of a group 
of people who did not receive job agent services but who are similar 
to job agent clients — that is, a control group. 

The use of a control group is a standard procedure in the evalua- 
tion of manpower programs. In general, establishment of a control 
group is a costly and complicated procedure. Furthermore, establishing 
a control group especially to measure the performance of job agents 
would delay implementation of an incentive system until a lengthy 
follow-up period was completed. As a result, it was determined that 
the control group for the job agent program would have to come from 
an existing data source. Accordingly, several such data sources were 
examined, including the Bureau of the Census' Current Population Survey; 
the Management Services Company's Employment Rating System 1010 Sample; 
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HRD's Special Applicant History File; and the Income Dynamics Panel 
(IDP), a sample survey conducted by the University of Michigan's Survey 
Research Center. The IDP was chosen because it is the only source of 
data with all the information necessary for the development of client 
performance standards. The IDP survey provides longitudinal informa- 
tion about the economic status, behavior, and attitudes of individuals 
and their families in 1968, 1969, and again in 1970. The sample con- 
sists of a representative cross-section of the United States, as well 
as a supplemental sample of families known to have low incomes. Al- 
though it is not necessary for the control group to match job agent 
clients exactly on a one-to-one basis, they must be roughly similar. 
Since job agent clients are generally unemployed and disadvantaged, 
a comparable subsample of IDP members was obtained. The subsample 
consisted of individuals who were unemployed in 1968 and were clas- 
sified on the basis of HRD standards as being "disadvantaged." 

By observing the actual employment experiences of members of the 
IDP control group, the expected behavior of similar job agent clients 
can be inferred. This requires a model of the economic behavior of 
the unemployed and the use of appropriate statistical techniques to 
estiiaate the model. Appendix A provides details of the economic model 
and statistical techniques used. In brief, the standard statistical 
tool of regression analysis was used to "explain" differences or 
variation among members of the control group in their observed dura- 
tion of unemployment, days worked in the year following placement, 
and pos t-placemeiit wage rate. The variation was traced to differences 
in demographic characteristics and work experience among members of 
the control group. The regression analysis produced algebraic equa- 
tions that, in effect, permit a job agent client to be statistically 
matched with a non-client with the same demographic characteristics 
and the same pre-employment job history. The equations will allow 
HRD to predict what a person with a given set of characteristics could 
expect in terms of duration of unemplo3anent and post-placement wage 
rate and job stability, if he had not seen the job agent. These pro- 
jections then become the standards, or minimum goals, upon which to 
judge the performance of job agents. The job agent's incentive reward 
will depend on the extent to which he exceeds these minimum goals. 
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It is useful to examine the effect that some of the demographic 
factors considered in the analysis have on the projections of expected 
client behavior in the absence of job agents, and thus on the minimum 
performance goals for job agents. For exaijq)le, regression analysis 
of the control group indicated that disadvantaged persons who live in 
a rural environment can expect to have 25 more days of unemployment, 
and to work 27 less days for 6^ less per hour, during the post-placement 
year than persons who are similar in all ways, except that they live 
in an urban area.^ The minimum goals a job agent must exceed to re- 
ceive an incentive reward would be higher for a client who came from 
an urban area than for a client from a rural area. Similarly, the 
standard would reflect the fact that people with physical handicaps 
are expected to receive a lo\/er wage (80c« per hour) but work longer 
(11 days) during the post-placement rear than otherwise similar non- 
handicapped persons. The estimates also indicate, and the standards 
reflect, that during the post-placement year the following factors are 
significantly associated with a longer e';q>ected period of work: being 
married, being a female, being white, being a veteran, not having been 
on welfare, and finding a job in a blue collar occupation. The fol- 
lowing factors show significant positive relationships with a high 
post-placement wage rate: having some vocational training, not having 
been on welfare, belonging to a labor union, and having previous work 
experience in a blue collar occupation. 

These findings indicate how various factors — such as race, 
health, experience, and geographic location — will affect the per- 
formance standard for each client. As was indicated, the standard is 
different for different clients. Based on the individual characteristics 
of each client, the standard establishes client goals for the job agent 
and provides the necessary basis for calculating a client's income gain 
and, hence, the job agent's incentive reward. Consider, for example, 
two clients with exactly the same characteristics and thus the same 
minimum goals. Let us assume the goals indicate that without a job 



1 

"^Estimates are based on the reduced form estimates presented in 
Table A-3. 
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agent both clients could expect to be unemployed 40 days, to find 
jobs that pay $2.00 per hour, and to be employed 200 days during the 
post-placement year. That means that in the absence of a job agent 
both clients could expect to earn about $3,200 during the period be- 
ginning with their first day of unemployment and ending one year after 
they find jobs. Now assxjme that after 40 days of unemplo^nnent and 
after receiving services from a job agent, the two clients are placed 
and earn $2.25 and $2.50 per hour, respectively, for 200 days of work. 
Clearly, the income gain for the second client is $400 more than that 
for the first. Thus, the incentive reward for working with the ser:ond 
client also would be greater. 

Now consider two clients with different standards or minimum 
goals : a relatively hard-to-place client with a minimum earnings 
goal of $3,500 and a somewhat easier client with an earnings goal of 
$4,500. Both clients receive services from job agents and in both 
cases the job agents are able to reduce their actual level of unemploy- 
ment below the standard and to increase their wage rate and days worked 
during the post-placement period above the standard. Assume that as 
a result of the services provided, both clients' actual incomes were 
$5,500. Although the earnings of both clients were improved above 
the goal, the hard-to-place client had a gain of $2,000 compared with 
only a $1,000 gain for the easier client. As a result, the job agent 
who served the more difficult client would receive a larger incentive 
payment • 

SOME CAVEATS 

The calculation of goals for each client is predicated upon 
statistical projections that utilize a sample drawn from the Income 
Dynamics Panel. Since information was not obtained during the survey 
on every human characteristic th:it might influence a person's length 
of unenq)loyment or his post-placement wage -rate or job stability, 
some factors may have been left out of the analysis. ^ For example, 
the IDP data base did not contain usable information about such 
problems as narcotic or alcohol addiction. Therefore, it is possible 
that the projected economic behavior of an addict in the absence of 
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a job agent may not be entirely accurate* However, the fact that 
addiction is not explicitly examined v^y not be that important, for 
the previous work history of an addict is probably quite different 
from that of a non-addict. Since the previous work history of the 
control group was explicitly examined and was found to be instrumental 
in predicting the duration of unemployment and post-placement wage and 
job stability, it probably serves as a proxy for factors that are not 
explicitly addressed in the analysis ♦ 

Nevertheless, becatise some factors were undoubtedly left out of 
the analysis and because of random differences in the economic experi- 
ence of the unemployed, earnings in the absence of a job agent will 
not be precisely predicted for every individual job agent client. On 
the average, however, individual errors of this type should tend to 
offset one another. Thus, although incentive rewards will be too high 
for some clients and too low for others, over time, over-and-under 
payments received by a particular job agent should tend to net out. 

Another factor that needs consideration is differences in local 
labor market conditions and in the availability of client resources 
at various HRD Centers. Unfortunately, there is no way at present to 
build an adjustment for these factors into the standards. However, it 
will be possible to do so after the incentive system has been in opera- 
tion for about a year. It is a simple matter, for example, to deter- ^ 
mine whether there is a statistically significant relation between 
client income gains as measured under the incentive system, and local 
labor market conditions or the availability of client resources. If 
a statistical relation does exist, a simple adjustment factor or weight 
can be calculated that will compensate for these factors. Such an 
adjustment would help to insure that a job agent's incentive payment 
would be based upon his relative success in servicing clients ~ not 
upon factors beyond his control, 

Further possible limitations of the data base are that it is not 
California-specific and that it is slightly dated; it consists of a 



"""This and related adjustment procedures are discussed in somewhat 
more detail in Appendix A. 
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national sample of persons who were unemployed in 1968, We do not 

believe that California is so different from the rest of the nation 

nor that economic conditions have 3o changed for the disadvantaged 

that this presents a serious problem. Furthermore, as new data for 

the 1971 and 1972 period are added to the IDP^ the basic regression 

2 

equations can be re-estimated. In any event, the IDP appears to be 
the best data now available. Nevertheless, it would obviously be 
preferable to have an up-to-date, all-California data source that 
would more closely represent the population serviced by job agents 
and other HRD personnel services, and from which all relevant infor- 
mation could be obtained. Since these data could be used by the state 
for many purposes in ^.dditioix to establishing standards for job agents 
— for example, to compare the relative effectiveness of various man- 
power services provided by the state — its costs would be shared by 
many programs. At present the state has no way of continuously evalu- 
ating and comparing its numerous training, employment, and welfare 
services, except on an ad hoc basis. Accordingly, we strongly recom- 
ment that the state attempt to establish such a data file. 

TRANSLATING CLIENT INCOME GAINS INTO INCENTIVE REWARDS 

The job agent who exceeds the standards or goals established for 
a particular client will be eligible for an interim incentive payment 
at the time the client is placed and for a second and final incentive 
payment one year after placement. The interim pa3nnent will be based 
on the extent to which the job agent has reduced the client's length 
of unemployment below the standard or secured an initial post-placement 
wage rate above the standard. The final incentive payment will depend 
on these factors plus the client's actual earnings in the year following 
placement relative to the standard. For the purpose of computing in- 
centive rewards, the Interim and final evaluation of job agent services 



In computing client goals, account was taken of increases in 
wage levels that have taken place since 1968. These adjustments are 
described in Appendix A. 

There are no plans, at present, to continue the IDP Survey beyond 

1972. 
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will be made in terms of 'Vayuient points." A description of the method 
used to calculate payment points appears in Section V, What is important 
at present is to describe how payment points are translr.ted into cash in- 
centive rewards. 

Incentive rewards for job agents will be on t'ha basis of the total 
number of payment points accumulated for all clients over a given calendar 
period. During the first year of the program, this accounting period 
will be six months in length. Thereafter, the incentive system 
accounting period will be a calendar quarter. Each job agent who 
^eams poijitive pay points will receive a check at the end of nhe 
accounting period,^ 

Ideally, job agents should be able to compete on the basis of 
their performance, without a maximum salary limitation. However, to 
conform to present civil service procedures, it was necessary to de- 
sign a system based on fixed incentive pay classes. To install th±c 
system, a new monthly pay schedule for job agents will be introduced. 
An advaniiage of the fixed pay schedule is that the personnel fcudget 
for Job agents will be limited and within reasonable bounds, predictable. 

A "model" of this schedule, which was worked out with members of th^ 

2 

HRD staff, appears in Table 1. To implement this new schedule the 
base salary currently received by job agents will be frozen for one 
year. 

The salary schedule reduces the number of annual salary step 
increases from five to three, the minimum required tinder state civil 
service regulations. During each of his first two years as a job 
agent, an individual will compete under the incentive pay system and, 
in addition, may be eligible for a five percent salary step increase. 
Thereafter, any increase will result solely from his performance under 
the incentive system or from general salary increases for state employees,' 

"'^It may also be useful to issue monthly pay point tally sheets, so 
that individual job agents can chart their progress relative to other 
job agents throughout the accounting period, 

2 

Principles that governed the development of the proposed pay 
schedule are discussed in Appendix D, 
3 

Operationally, salary step increases have become virtually auto- 
matic throughout the California Civil Service System, Technically, 

ERLC 
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Teble 1 

TENTATIVE NEW mNTHLY SALARY RATES FOR JOB AGENTS 



Incentive 
Pay Class 



BCD 



Incentive Bottom Second Third Fourth Top 

Rank fifth fifth fifth fifth fifth 

Annual Bonus as a 

Salary Percent of 0 5 10 15 20 



Step Base Pay 



1 


88A 


928 


972 


1017 


1061 


2 


928 


97A 


1021 


1067 


1114 


3 


972 


1016 


1061 


- 1105 


11A9 



^Job agents will compete under th*i incentive pay system in the 
following manner. Agents who fail to- obtain a single positive point 
vill be placed into pay class A according to their annual salary step 
and will receive only their base salary. Tlie n'imaining job agents 
will be ranked according to the number of pay points they accumulated 
in the period and will be placed into one of five equal size classes. 
The bottom fifth will be placed into pay class A and will not receive 
an incentive bonus • The top fifth of job agents who receive positive 
points will qualify for pay class E and will receive an incentive pay 
bonus equal to 20 percent of their base salary* Othar job agents will 
be placed into pay classea B, C, or D and will recei.ve incentive pay- 
ments equal to 5, 10, and 15 percent of their base salary, respectively. 

A job agent's incentive pay is based on the total income gain 
of all his clients. This will allow the job agent to determine for 
himself the appropriate tradeoff between quantity ant' quality. Other 
things equal, a job agent v^ith a relatively la^-ger case load will be 
able to obtain a larger incentive payment. However, if the case load 
becomes so large that the quality of services to individual clients 



however, they are supposed to be based- on merit. Once HRD gains some 
operational experience with the incentive system, it should be feasi- 
ble to make step Increases for job agents also contingent upon per- 
formance under the system. 
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substantially suffers, Incentive payments will decrease. Thus, the 
gystem encourages both quality and quantity. 

During the first year there is likely to be some problem in the 
transition from the present pay schedule to the new incentive pay 
schedule. It is suggested that job agents not receive the general 
salary increase proposed for July 1972. It should be noted, however, 
that most job agents — those in pay classes B, C, D, or E — will 
at least receive the amount of this year's cost-of-living increase 
for state employees. After the transition year, the schedule for 
job agents, like that of other state employees, can be allowed to 
reflect any general salary increases. 

A few job agents are already earning a base salary greater than 
the proposed maximum of $972 per month. These agents will receive 
either their present salary or their earnings under the new schedule, 
whichever is higher. Thus, no job agent ^6 salary will fall as a 
result of the implementation of the incentive plan. And since the 
maximum that can be earned under the plan — $1,149 per month — is 
seven percen thigher than any job agent now earns, all job agents will 
be able to compete for incentive payments. Moreover, in the future, 
state-wide general salary increases will raise the maximum baw ' pay 
until it equals the pay of the lA job agents currently earning more 
than $972 per month. At that time all job agents will be competing 
on the same basis for a maximum incentive payment of 20 percent of 
base salary. 

INTRODUCING THE INCENTIVE SYSTEM 

The incentive pay system described in this report is tentatively 
scheduled to be implemented on a two year, state-wide, trial basis on 
July 1, 1972. The system will be evaluated after the first year; and 
based on the information that will then be available, new minimum 
performance standards will be developed for job agents. The minimum 
standard will be in terms of the minimum number of pay points a job 
agent will be expected to accumulate during an incentive system 
accounting period. Job agents will be required to meet this minimum 
standard before being eligible to receive incentive rewards. Until 
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these new standards are established, the top 80 percent of those job 
agents who earn pay points during an accounting period will be eligible 
for an incentive reward. 

Incentive rewards will be based on persons who become job agent 
clients after the introduction of the program and on tmemployed clients 
in job agent case loads at the time the program is initiated. This 
means that initial input information must be collected on the existing 
case load of clients not yet placed. This should provide a large 
nxnaber of clients for immediate inclusion tmder the incentive plan 
and result in rapid implementation of the system. It should also 
insure that job agents work as hard with their existing case loads 
as with new clients. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR JOB AGENTS OF AN INCENTIVE SYSTEM 

As noted earlier, a reqtiirement that job agents be paid under an 
incentive system is mandated by the legislation that i^reated the job 
agent program. It should be eiiq)has£2:ed that although an incentive pay 
system is one of several means of motivating eiiq)loyees to higher per- 
formance levels, it does not eliminate the need for supervision. It 
is not an automatic controlling device, but only a tool to assist 
management in doing a better job. 

The incentive feature of the proposed pay system is only one of 
its major benefits. At the present tiioe, for example, there is no 
criterion for measuring job agent performance except the subjective 
judgment of each job agent's immediate supervisor. By stipulating a 
meaningful standard or norm with which performance may be compared, 
an incentive system provides manageioent at ail levels with a consistent 
means of evaluating the performance of individual job agents. Further- 
more, it can be used by management to make inferences as to what 
attributes successful job agents possess, which agents work best with 
which clients, and which social services are most useful in bringing 
about client earnings improvements. Similarly, the incentive system 
equips the job agent with a yardstick he can use to recognize what 
management expects of him and to measure how well he is responding 
to these expectations. 
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However, the very fact that an incentive system doas establish 
definite performance standards appears likely to cause many job agents 
to resist it.^ For although the standards we have developed are con- 
sistent with our interpretation of management and the legislature's 
goals for the job agent program, these goals are not entirely com- 
patible with those of many job agents. Management and the legisla- 
ture appear to view the goals of the program as relatively specific: 
to place and to keep disadvantaged HRD clients meaningful employ- 
ment. Many job agents, however, seem to interpret the goals of the 
program much more broadly: to provide any services — not merely those 
that are directly job related — they feel are of potential benefit 
to the disadvantaged coiranunity. This is not the place to evaluate 
these two approaches; each has its relative merits. For present pur- 
poses it is important to recognize that the implementation of the 
incentive plan described in this report will discourage job agents 
from performing services that are not related to employment. 

Another objection of many job agents to an incentive system is 
that it will cause inequities among job agents. It is argued, for 
example, that those with clients who are relatively easy ^.o place will 
receive larger rewards than those with more difficult clients. A 
related objection is that an incentive system will cause "craaming"; 
that is, it will teti5)t job agents to concentrate on clients who are 
relatively easy to place. The most obvious inequalities and examples 
of creaming can, of course, be eliminated through supervision. More 
important, however, is the fact that the proposed incentive system 
itself has been designed to minimize both creaming and inequalities 
between job agents by allowing the performance standards upon which 
the incentive system is based to adjust to account for the characteris- 
tics of each client. As has been seen, more is expected of a job 
agent working with an easy client than of one working with a difficult 
client. Although it must be admitted that the adjustment procedure 
will not work perfectly and that some inequalities and creaming will 



There is considerable evidence that most job agents are very 
much opposed to an incentive system. See, for example ^ the results 
of a survey of job agent attitudes in Ernst and Ernst, op. oit. 
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undoubtedly occur, it should also be noted that some inequalities and 
creaming occur under the present system. A hard working, productive 
job agent, for example, currently receives the same salary as his less 
motivated, less skilled colleague. Furthermore, it can be argued that 
HRD is not the appropriate agency to treat the problems of those who 
have little chance, at least within the foreseeable future, of being 
placed in a job. If so, a certain amount of creaming may be warranted. 

Many job agents also feel that their effectiveness is highly con- 
tingent upon the cooperation of other persons at their HRD Center and 
that since an incentive system produces competition (non-cooperation), 
it will cause a reduction in productivity. Although the potential 
severity of this problem is xinknown, it seems likely that there is 

some validity to the argument. To the extent the problem does exist, 

1 

it must be overcome through adequate supervision. For example, if 
a job agent needs a certain number of training slots to serve his 
clients sufficiently, the supervisor at his HRD Center should ensure 
that T/lthir, feasible limits an appropriate number of slots are made 
available. 



Rand suggested that another partial solution to this problem 
might be to pool all the incentive rewards accrued at a given Center 
and then distribute them through some sort of sharing system. The 
nature of the sharing system could differ between Centers and be 
determined by a vote of each Center's job agents. Each job agent, 
for example, could share equally in the pool, with fractional shares 
perhaps being granted to other Center employees who work with job 
agents. HRD management decided against this approach, partly because 
it would be very difficult to administer. 
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V, THE INFORMATION SYSTEM 

INTAKE AND FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION 

In order to calculate a job agent's incentive reward, client infor- 
mation must be collected at three points in time: when an individual 
first becomes a job agent client, when he is first placed in a job, and 
one year after initial placement. A copy of the initial intake form 
appears in Appendix B, along with detailed instructions on how the forms 
are to be completed. Copies of the two follow-up forms appear in Appendix 
C. The accuracy of all three forms will be subject to audit. 

The first intake form consists of information about the client, 
including his irsonal characteristics and prior employment experiences. 
This form will be completed when the client officially becomes part of 
the job agent's caseload. Whenever feasible, this form should be com- 
pleted by someone other than the job agent himself, such as an intake 
clerk. This should help to minimize the possibility of fraudulent 
infonnation being subtiitted. However, the job agent mist complete 
the remaining two T.onns^ since only he will possess the necessary 
follow-up information. Ths second form will be completed at the time 
of placement tind will pertain to the date of placement, the job's 
starting wage rate, and the time during which the client was in a 
training program or in a short-run j temporary job. The third form 
will be completed one year after the client was first placed and will 
pertain to the client's earnings over the preceding year. Note that 
this requires the job agent Xo keep track of his client well after the 
client is initially placed. This, however, is consistent with the 18- 
month follow-up required by AB-1463. 

Although initial intake information must be collected on all clients, 
follow-up information need not be. The reasons for this are essen- 
tially pragmatic. An incentive system that utilizes input data col- 
lected on all clients would provide the comprehensive data necessary 
for a full evaluation of individual job agents and HRD Centers. Un- 
fortunately, the goal of complete information on every client is one 
that probably cannot be obtained without a considerable expenditure 
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of funds. This conclusion is based on an evaluation of HRD's existing 
information system and discussions with numerous job agents. Further- 
more, the job agents must provide the follow-up information, and they 
will have little desire to do so if as a result their incentive rewards 
are reduced. 

As a practical altezmative, :}ob agents will be allowed to select 
the clients on whom to turn in the necessary follow-up information. 
Presumably, these will be clients on whom the job agents feel they are 
likely to have earned a positive incentive reward. Incentive payments 
will be based only on clients for whom the measured effects of job agent 
services are positive; negative situations will simply be disregarded. 
However, job agents will rot be rewarded for services to a client unless 
all necessary input information on the client is completed. Besides 
being realistic, this approach has the advantage of minimizing necessary 
paper work and auditing. In addition, by making incentive rewards con- 
tingent upon the completion of essential input information, it imposes 
considerable discipline upon the information system necessary to sup- 
port the incentive pay plan. 

The necessity of adding new forms to the myriad already required 
of HRD employees is unfortunate. The decision to design new forms to 
collect the information necessary to support the job agent incentive 
system was made after a careful investigation indicated that the forms 
HRD fieUd personnel now must submit on job agent clients are inadequate 
for the purpose. Not all the information necessary for the incentive 
system is collected. And some of the necessary information that is 
collected is divided among several forms, making its processing for 
incentive system purposes unwieldy. We have designed the forms to. make 
their completion and processing as simple as possible. More important, 
however, is that job agents and their supervisors receive practically 
no xiseful feedback information from the forms they currently complete,''' 
but they will from the new forms required under the incentive system. 



It may in fact be reasonable to consider eliminating several of 
these forms. 
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FEEDBACK INFORMATION 

For each form submitted on a client, the job agent and his super- 
visor will receive a feedback report in return. The sequencing of the 
three forms and the corresponding feedback reports is indicated in 
Table 2. The information appearing in each feedback report will be 
calculated by electronic computer on the basis of information collected 
on the preceding form and the report itself will be in the form of a 
computer printout. The computer program and the supporting documentation 
necessary for these computations appear in Appendix C. 



Table 2 

INFORMATION FLOW FOR EACH JOB AGENT CLIENT 





Job Agent or 


Job Agent and 




Intake Clerk 


Supervisor Receive 


Event 


Submits 


as Feedback 


Client assigned to 


Intake form^ 


Initial goals 


job agent 




report 


Placement 


Initial goals report with 
placement information 
ad4ed^ 


Interim report 


One year after 


Interim report with year's 


Final report 


placement 


earnings added, together 
with current employer and 
client address^ 





A copy of this form appears in Appendix B. 
^A copy of this form appears in Appendix C. 
^These three reports are illustrated in Exhibits 1-3. 



Copies of the feedback reports, complete with illustrative calcu- 
lations, appear in Exhibits 1, 2, and 3. The first report (Exhibit 1) 
indicates the standards or goals the job agent must exceed if he is to 
receive an incentive reward. These goals differ somewhat ii the client 
is placed in a blue collar occupation than if he is not. As emphasized 
earlier, a job agent's success in improving his clients' earnings and. 
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CLItNT CHARACTbKI SI ICS 

7. 1 i-ALh ?J). 

«• 1 MARi^IHl)- ?A. 

9. 0 VFTFRAiM 2'^. 

10. 0 Vf)CATIl)MAL TKAINIMG 2'^. 

11. 0 PHYSICALLY HAMDICAPPHO 24. 
1?. 1 WFLKAKK 2e>. 

n. 1 hi(;h schihil drupuut 26. 

14. 0 LAHOk UNION 

15. 1 HLUH COLLAR LAST JilK 

16. 0 MORAL AR^A 

17. 0 '^I^CFNT LONG-ThRM' O'MI:(^iPL0YKil^MT 

18. 0 SPANISH SORNAi^l: 

19. 0 WHITK 

MI MI MUM (;OALS 

I. DAYS UNFMPLUYHI) HRPURF PLACHMI^MT 

II* HOURLY WAGF AT PLACFMbiNlT 

MI. DAYS WDRKhl) DURING YfAR AhTFR PI.ACFHhJ\lT 

IV. FARMI'\I(;S nURliviG YtAR AHTFR PLACFMFnT 
- 1 V = 8 X I I X I 11 ❖ 



26 AGF 

7 FAK.ILY SJZb 

1 NU^jHFR of Cars IH FAJ^iILY 

35 DAYS U'MFMPLUYFD LAS I YbAR 

200 DAYS WURKFO LAST YFAR 

1.95 HOURLY WA(;f I AS'I JOB 

"5 120 TmTAL liMCOi^iF LAST Yh^^k 



hLUF 
CULLAR 
PL ACFmFimT 

29 
1.76 

206 
2900 



K»ON-kLOh 

COLLAR 
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I .7H 
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1 
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I. IJ-ivJ(;Th (U- PI-KIfll) Ij'MTII. PLA(;FMP^lT 

-r-x(:Lni)i«v.<; fj^ai Mpo(; amd/ik tKi>^p(h<aky jjjhS''-* 

A. A(,TIJ/\L 19 

K. IiN'Il I Al. (;HAL ?9 

II. HtHlRLY WA(;J- AT PL AChiv^bKiT 

A. ACTn/\L 7 .US 

H. I'^'ITIAL (;UAL — 1.76 

in. DAYS ir.M,»^Kf-r) DURING YhAK AFTI=K PLACRMHinIT 

A. [v'TFRlM hSTIMATh ^ — ?17 

llMITIAL CiMAL ?()6 

IV. hARWI'\»GS l)«mii>JG YEAR AFTFK PL ACI^NiJ^ NT 
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TIMfrS 
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A. ACTUAL 19 

B. INITIAL GOAL ?9 

II. HilURLV WA(;F AT PLACtMh'^T 

A. ACTUAL 2.0*5 

I'^ITIAL GOAL — l.7^> 
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A, ACTOAL y'^(^0 
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hence, the incentive reward he ultimately receives depends on how well 
he does in terms of each of the goals listed under the first three 
Roman numerals in Exhibit 1. (Earnings, during the year after place- 
ment is not an independent goal but is simply the product of the wage 
rate and days worked*) There is, however, a "tradeoff" between these 
goals • For example, if the job agent takes longer to place a client, 
than specified, he may still be eligible for an incentive payment for 
his services if the client's starting wage or days worked are suf- 
ficiently high. 

The second report (Exhibit 2) provides comparisons of the actual' 
wage rate at placement and the length of time until placement with the 
goals in these areas originally established for the client. Based on 
the results of these comparisons, an interim or tentative prediction 
of client benefits from job agent services is also reported. 

At the end of the follow-up period, one additional comparison is 
possible: the clients' earnings during the year after placement can 
be compared with the original earnings goal for the client. On the 
basis of this additional information, it is now possible to estimate 
the value of the job agent's ser\dces over the entire evaluation 
period. These calculations will appear in the final report (Exhibit 
3) issued to the job agent and his supervisor. 

As shown in Exhibits 2 and 3, payment points are calculated 
the time of placement and one year after placement. Since full 
knowledge of the total value of the job agent's services over the 
entire evaluation period will not be available trntil one year after 
placement, interim payment points will be calculated by reducing the 
interim calculation of benefits from job agent services by two-thirds. 
This means that the job agent, in effect, receives a partial "install- 
ment" payment at placement based on both his performance up to that 
point and a prediction of how valuable his services are likely to be 
to his client over the next year. The reason for paying the job agent 
on an installment basis is that the prediction of the value of his 
services during the year after placement could be in error . This 
will occur if the job agent fails to meet the days worked or job 
stability goal established for the client. The installment system . 
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should provide the job agent with both an iiranediate reward for his 
initial efforts to place a client and a strong incentive to do what 
he can to keep the client as continuously employed as possible through- 
out the year. 

One year after placement, the job agent receives his final install- 
ment of pay points. As Exhibit 3 indicates, these will equal the final 
calculation of benefits from. job agent services less the interim pay- 
ment points. Thus, if during the year after placement, the client does 
exactly as well as predicted, the job agent will receive credit for the 
remainder of the benefits of his services — in effect, the pajonent 
points that were held back at the time of the interim calculation. The 
job agent can, in fact, add to his number of payment points if he is 
able to bring about increases in the client *s wage rate during the year 
or help the client to exceed the job stability goal. Similarly, if the 
client •s wages fall or he works fewer days than predicted, the job agent 
will, in effect, lose payment points. However, for reasons indicated 
earlier, negative situations will be disregarded. Thus, payment points 
are never allowed to fall below zero. 

THE EVALUATION PERIOD 

Throughout this report we have used a ntimber of temporally related 
terms, for example, "follow-xip period," "evaluation period," "time of 
placement," and "length of the period until placement." A more explicit 
discussion of these terms is now In order. As already indicated, the 
follow-up period refers to the year after placement, and the evaluation 
period — that is, the time span over which the services of the job 
agent are measured — begins when the client is added to the job agent's 
caseload and ends one year after he is placed. Of course, job agent 
services may continue to help clients long after they are initially 
received, possibly until the clients retire from the labor force. 
Therefore, a technical case can be made for evaluating the sein^ices 
a job agent provides over an extended period of time, possibly several 
decades. It is obviously not feasible, however, to keep track of 
clients for so long a period. Moreover, a year-long follow-up period 
comes closest to being simultaneously consistent with both the Income 
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Dynamics Panel data from which the incentive system standards were 
developed and the 18 month follow-up period required by AB-1463. 
Furthermore, the longer the follow-up period, the longer job agents 
must wait to receive their incentive rewards. If an incentive system 
is to evoke appropriate responses from participants, the reward should 
follow the delivery of job agent services as closely as possible. 

Because of the year-long follow-up period, incentive rewards during 
the first year the plan is in operation will be based entirely npon the 
accximulation of interim payment points earned at the time clients are 
originally placed. After a year, incentive rewards will be based on 
both interim payment points and final payment points accumulated over 
a calendar quarter. 

Since under the incentive pay system unemployment does not end 
and earnings are not counted until the client is placed, the defini- 
tion of "placement'' is critical. Although the job agent's initial 
reward partly depends on finding a client: a job quickly, it is desira- 
ble that rewards for placing clients in casual, short-term jobs be 
minimized. (The installment procedure described above is also designed 
with this intent.) Accordingly, before a client is considered "placed" 
for the purposes of the system, he must be continuously employed for 
at least three weeks. If the qualifying period were much longer, the 
job agent would not receive his Incentive pay until long after the 
client's first day on the job. This might reduce the system's in- 
centive effects. Furt)iermore, a longer period is inconsistent with 
the data on which the standards are based and might distort the in- 
centive system. 

In measuring the length of the period until placement, the count 
will be suspended while a client is in a bona fide institutional 
training program or in jobs that last for less than three weeks. 
Otherwise, the incentive program would tend to discourage job agents 
fro?n placing clients into training slots or into situations where they 
can earn income necessary for their support while the job agent is 
searching for a more permanent position. In effect, the incentive 
system is neutral toward time spent in these activities. However, 
the incentive system will reward a job agent if a training program 

O 
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actually succeeds in improving ?. client's employment opportunities 
over what they would have been in the absence of the program. 

Once a client is officially placed, a count begins of his earnings 
during the year-long follow-up period. The client may, of course, work 
on several different jobs or have one or more periods of unemployment 
during the year. Nevertheless, if the incentive system is to operate 
properly, once the follow-up period officially begins the earnings 
count must not be suspended. In fact, an iiiq)ortant obje?.tive of the 
incentive system is to penalize job agents for -excessive job instability 
sustained by their client.^ during the post-placement period. 

ALLOCATION OF INCENTIVE PAY POINTS WHEN A JOB AGENT TERMINATES 

Under the incentive system, a job agent is responsible for pro- 
viding follow-up information at the time a client is placed and one 
year after the client is placed. Presumably, when a job agent termin- 
ates prior to either of these points in time, his caseload is distri- 
buted to other job agents who will then complete the required follow- 
up reports. Because of the complexities involved in remunerating 
persons long after they have ceased being state employees, a former 
job agent will receive no credit for incentive points based on follow- 
up information turned in after he terminates. 

The job agent who inherits a case will receive credit based on a 
pro-rata formula. For example, if the new job agent was responsible 
for a client during the last nine months of the year after the client 
was placed, he receives 75 percent of any final payment points calcu- 
lated. Similarly, if it \\o6i\ AO days to" place a client and the new 
job agent was responsible for the client during the last 20 days of 
this period, he will receive half of any interim payment points. 
Although this procedure recognizes that a job agent does not deserve 
full credit for the earnings improvements enjoyed by a client who has 
probably received some services from another job agent, it also estab- 
lishes .an incentive for the new job agent to provide the client with 
whatever services he still needs. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 



The incentive pay plan developed through the cooperative efforts 
of Rand and the Department of Human Resources Development represents 
a new departure for civil service en^)loyees. The pl-^n is aimed at ful- 
filling both legislative intent and HRD management objectives by re- 
warding job agents for placing the disadvantaged in meaningful, stable 
jobs* Under the plan, job agents will, for the first time, receive a 
statement of" expected minimum goals or standards for each client and 
feedback information on how well they are doing relative to these goals. 
The incentive rewards received by a job agent will depend on the extent 
to which he exceeds the minimum goals . 

We do not view incentive pay as a panacea. It may be that experi- 
ence with implementation will result in major system modifications. 
However, we do view the methodology developed as an important tool 
for evaluating the effectiveness not only of job agents but also of other 
manpower personnel ^pA programs, and for generating information neces- 
sary for future program planning. 
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Appendix A 

AN ECONOMETRIC MODEL FOR THE EVALUATION OF JOB AGENTS OF IHE 
CALIFORNIA DEPART^IENT -OF HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The principle upon which the proposed Incentive pay system Is based 
Is that the Incentive reward should be made for demonstrated Improvements 
in clients' earnings brought about through services provided by tlie job 
agent. In effect, the job agent is paid a bonus on the improvement he 
brings about in his client's earnings; a job agent's performance and his 
incentive payments are based on the total "client's income gain" (CIG) . 

To calculate the Income gained by a client from seeing a job 
agent, it is necessary to subtract from the client's future income the 
earnings the client would have received if he had not seen the job 
agent. In general these forgone earnings — opportunity costs — are 
the largest single cost items of participating in the job agent pro- 
gram.^ As a result, it is necessary to establish a control group to 
provide a means of estimating the appropriate opportunity costs to 
charge against the job agent program. However, the establishment of 
a control group is often a difficult, costly, and time-consuming task. 

As a case in point, an examination of Gerald Somers' classic West 
Virginia manpower retraining study indicates the many difficulties, 
both theoretical and practical, encountered in setting up a control 
group. Somers argues that we would have "the best evidence of the 
worth of retraining if we could somehow have compared the employment 
experience of the men and women following training with the employment 
experience the same people would have had if they had not been retrained. 



For example., Srhultx has estimated that wages forgone by students 
during high school account for three-fourths of the total cost of their 
education. See Theodore W. Schultz, The Economic Value of Education^ 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1963, p. 28. 
2 

Harold A. Glbbard and Gerald C. Somers, "Government Retraining of 
the Unemployed in West Virginia," in Gerald G. Somers (ed.), Retraining 
the Unemployedj The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1968, p. 25. 
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Of course, this procedure is logically impossible. The next best pro- 
cedure would be to compare the subject population with "people like 
them in every essential respect," except participation in the program. 
However, Somers also found the procedure of drawing such a carefully 
matched control group infeasible. He finally established a control 
group of 453 unemployed men and women drawn at random from the files 
of local Employment Service offices. Such a control group has the 
advantage of being drawn from approximately the same pool as the actual 
trainees. However, it has the disadvantage that it cannot be treated 
as a random cross-section of the unemployed, since membership in the 
pool requires initial regisjtration with the Employment Service. 

Aside from the difficulty of formulating a control group, col- 
lecting information from control group members is expensive in terms 
of resources and time. For example, Borus and Buntz surveyed numerous 
evaluative studies of manpower programs and found an average cost per 
control group respondent of between $60 and $70, with a range of control 

group follow-up reji^ionses from 33 to 92 percent. The average response 

1 

rate was about 6G percent. In addition, the establishment of unique 
control groups to evaluate single manpower programs requires that the 
evaluation can not take place until all follow-up information is col- 
lected and processed — sometimes at a delay of several years. What 
is needed is a "national control group," which can be \ised as a uniform 
standard to evaluate job agent performance as well as other manpower 
programs, and a methodology that can relate this control group to the 
evaluative task at hand. This would spread the cost of the control 
group over many individual manpower programs and could provide for 
interim program evaluations at the time of placement, before the full 
follow-up period. The next four sections present: (1) a theoretical 
model that can be estimated with data from a national control group to 
evaluate the job agent program and other manpower programs; (2) an 
appropriate statistical model; (3) data from which the national control 
group can be drawn; and (4) empirical results obtained by applying the 
above model and data. 



Michael Borus and Cliarles G. Buntz, "Problems and Issues in the 
Evaluation of Manpower Programs," Industrial and Labor Relations Review^ 
O Vol. 25, No. 2, January 1972, p* 239. 
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THE MODEL OF CLIENT INCOME GAIN 

The incentive pay system is based on the assumption that job agents 
are to be rewarded for maximizing the total income gain of their clients. 
This objective can be obtained if the period the client is unemployed 
is reduced, or his post-unemplo3mient wage or job stability is increased 
over what they would have been had he not participated in the job agent 
program. Unfortunately, in calculating the client income gain it is 
impossible to make a direct measure of the client's economic behavior 
had he not seen the job agent. However, by observing the behavior 
of a control group it is possible to infer the "expected" behavior 
of a client had he not participated in the program,^ Assume, for 
example, that the job agent has only one client. Disregarding all 
program and direct costs, the net pecxiniary benefits for an individual 
client — the client income gain — can be expressed as follows: 



CIG = MI^ - EMI^ (1) 

where CIG = the net pecuniary benefit for an individual — the 

client's income gain 
MI^ = the client's actual money income in period A 
EMI^ = client's expected money income in period A, inferred 

from the behavior of a similar person who did not 

participate in the program — the opportunity cost 

of joining the program. 

To calculate the net benefit from participating in the job agent pro- 
gram, as shown in Eq, (1), it is necessary to define an appropriate 
time frame over which to measure money income — period A — and pro- 
vide a means of calculating the money income the client would have 



Cain and Stromsdorfer note that they used "the amount of wages 
earned during the training period by the comparable group of workers 
who took no retraining, which is to represent what income the trainees 
would have earned," Glen G, Cain and Ernst W, Stromsdorfer, '^Retraining 
in West Virginia: An Economic Evaluation," in Somers (ed,), 1968, 
pp, 307-308. 
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expected had he not participated in the program — the so-called 
opporttmity cost. 

The determination and treatment of an appropriate benefit period 
is an important step in any evaluative study. Ideally, one would like 
to measure the discounted (present value) stream of net earnings that 
occur from participation in the program over the working life of the 
client. Practically, it is possible to measure post-program earnings 
only over relatively short periods of time — traditionally one or two 
years. As a result, the net effects of participation have been mea- 
sured either in terms of rates of return, which require assumptions 
about the discount rate and the future stream of earnings for client 
and members of the control group, or in terms of earnings over a simple 
undiscounted pay-back period. In the incentive pay system, clients' 
income gain will be based on total earnings during a predetermined 
period. 

As noted, one way a job agent can increase a client's earned in- 
come is to reduce the duration of unemployment below what the client 
would have expected had he not received program services. Similarly, 
net benefits from the program will be increased if the emplo)nnent 
situation — wage rate and days worked — can be improved. Accordingly 
the appropriate time period over which to measure a client's income is 
equal to his expected duration of unemplo3rment had he not participated 
in the program, plus a predetermined follow-up period. Therefore, for 
any client: 



A « P + EDU 



(2) 



whore 



A « benefit period 

P » predetermined post-unemployment follow-up period 
EDU = expected duration of unemplojrment , if the client had 



not joined the program^ 



For a discussion of payback period and rates of return, see Cain 
and Stromsdorfer, pp. 320-327. 
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It follows, then, that calculation of the client *s Income gain requires 

estimation of EDU for a person similar to the client, but who did not 

participate in the program. Furthermore, since earned income is not 
received during periods of unemployment, 

EMI^ « EWRp • EDWp (3) 

where EWRp » expected wage rate in follow-up period, P, if the 
client had not joined the program 
EDWp « expected days worked in the follow-up period, if the 
client had not joined the program. 

Therefore, it is also necessary to estiinate EWRp and EDWp. 

The expected behavior of a job agent client can be inferred from 
the actual behavior of a similar person in the control group. This 
requires modeling the economic behavior of control group members and 
estimating the model using appropriate statistical techniques. The 
three major factors that determined the net benefit derived from the 
program are the duration of unemployment and the wage rate and days 
worked in the subsequent period. The following equation set (4) shows 
these three "ev.dogenous" labor market variables as functions of both 
endogenous and exogenous variables in a simultaneous system. A discus- 
sion of the variables in this system appears in the following section. 

(a) DU - f-(WR^,Zj 
1 p 1 

(b) DW « f^(WR^, Zo) W 
P 2 p 2 

(c) WR^ - f.(DU, DW ZJ 
p 3 P 3 

where DU « days unemployed 

DWp « days worked in period P 

WR "« wage rate in period P 
P 

^2' ^3 exogenous variables — personal charac- 

teristics of the unemployed such as demographic, 
Q previ.ou8 work history, education. 
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Equation set (4) can be estimated for people similar to program 
clients by using appropriate national control group data. However, 
because of the simultaneous nature of the model, consistent estimates 
of the structural parameters of the model must be obtained by using the 
technique of two-stage least squares (2SLS) regression. Estimates for 
the expected values of the three endogenous variables — duration of 
unemployment and post-unemployment wage rate and days worked — for a 
person similar to a client with a given set of characteristics, Z', 
can be calculated by using the reduced form forecast of the endogenous 
variables and the 2SLS regression estimates. The behavior of clients, 
had they not. joined the program, can then be Inferred from these cal- 
culations. For example, 

EDU' = a^^ + aj^2^ ^ "ll^li ^^^^^ equation) (5) 

where EDU' « expected duration of unemployment for a client with 

characteristics Z', If he had not participated In the 
program 

WRp ^11 I ^ll^ll (^^d^ced form forecast) 
Z^ « complete set of exogenous variables 
"^11 ^ subset of exogenous variables 
a, 6 e regression coefficients 

n « total number of endogenous and exogenous arlables. 

Similarly, 

* n 

EDW^ « a^^ + ^22^ ^21^21 ^^^^^ equation) (6) 



^ ^Note that the effect of substituting the reduced form forecast 

(WRp) Into equation (5) Is that EDU « DU*. Similarly, by substituting 

ic ic ic 

the reduced form forecasts of WRp, DU and DW into equations (6) and 
(7), EDWp - DW* and EWRp « WR^. 



1 
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and 



EWR; « a^j^ + (x^2^V + a^jDWp + 2. ^2±^3± ^^^^^ equation) (7) 

where EDWp « expected days worked in follow-ttp period for a client 
with characteristics Z\ if he had not participated 
in the program 

EWR^ ■« expected wage rate in follow-up period for a client 
with characteristics Z', if he had not participated 
in the program 

* n 

DU » 3^- + 1 ^oA^o-t (t'educed form forecast) 
i«2 

* n 

* ^31 ^ ^ ^3i^3i forecast) 
i«2 

^2i ^3i s^^sets of exogenous variables. 

Based upon the above reduced form and 2SLS regression estimates, 
it is possible to calculate EDU' , EDW^ and EWR^ for a client with a 
set of characteristics, Z\ These expected values, with the policy- 
determined value of P, define A' and EMIJ, and together with the ob- 

A 

served MI, , allow the income gain the client derives from participation 
A 

in the job agent program to be measured. 

Equation (1) represents a standard means of calculating the net 
benefit derived from a manpower program. It is unique only in that 
the opporttmity cost, EMI^, is statistically obtained from a national 
control group rather than from a control group especially constructed 
for the individual program. However, the full follow-up period must 
pass before actual post-program income, MI , is reported and the 
client's income gain can be calculated. Under the job agent incentive 
pay system this would mean a delay of over a year betveen the time the 
job agent placed a client and the time he received hi^* incentive pay- 
ment. Such a long delay between placement and payment might negate 
some of the incentive features of the new pay system. However, this 
problem can be overcome. One of the advantages of using a national 
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control groiq) Is that an estimate of client income gain can be cal- 
culated vhen a client is first placed on a job and a partial incentive 
pa3anent m^de at that time. For example, at time of placement, com- 
pared with the time a client first joined a job agent's caseload, 
several additional pieces of information are known — the actual dura-^ 
tion of tmemployment, the actual post-tmemployment wage rate, and occu- 
pation. Therefore, for a client with characteristics Z', 

ICIG » EMI^ - EMI^ (8) 

where ICIG « Interim client income gain 

EMI^ « revised projection of money income in period A 
EMI^ « initial projection of expected money income in period 
A. 



and 



EMI^ - EDW^ • WRp + [EDU' - DU] • WR^ (9) 



where EDW^ - a^^ + a22WRp + J a^^Z^ 



i.3 21 2i 

WRp « actual post-unemployment wage rate 

DU « actual duration of unenployment 

EDWp « revised projection of days worked in the post- 

tmemployment period 
^2i ** revised characteristic set, contains information 

on the actual post-unenrolojnnent occupation. 

If, fo'ir example, as a restilt of participation in the job agent 
program, only the number of days a client was unemployed was reduced, 
the interim client income gain would equal [EDU' - DU]WRp. If the 
job agent was responsible only for an increase in the post-unemplo3nnent 
wage rate, the interim client income gain would be equal to [EDWp • WR] 
- (EDW^ • EWR^]. 
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THE STATISTICAL MODEL 

As noted above, the three major factors necessary to calculate 
client income gain are the expected duration of unemployment and the 
expected days worked and wage rate in the post-uneiiq)loym'ent period. 
Equation set (4) shows these factors as functions of exogenous and 
endogenous variables. Table A-1 presents the individual variables 
and their hypothesized sign. The exogenous factors listed are 
generally included in job applications and on client profile reports. 



Table A-1 
EQUATION SET FOUR 



Endogenous variables 

DU 
DW 

mP 



(4a) 



Equation 
(4b) 



DU 



f DWP = f 2 



(4c) 

WR « f, 

P ^ 



Exogenous variables (Z) 

Family characteristics 
Marital status (married) 
Size 

Personal characteristics 
Sex (male) 
Race (white) 
Handicapped 
Education 

Vocational training 
Age 

Veteran 
Welfare 

Work history, previous year 
Wage rate 
Days worked 
Days unemployed 

Other factors 
Union membership 
Occupation (blue collar) 
Private transportation 
Physical location (rural) 
Regional location (west) 



+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 
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Equation (4a) is based on a model of job search and unemployment 
developed by Mortensen.''- From his theoretical formulation Mortensen 
has shown that, other things being equal, the higher an individual's 
acceptance or reservation wage, the longer he is likely to be unemployed. 
On the other hand, Mortensen concludes that the greater the indivi- 
dual's skill, the greater the number of available job opportunities 
and the shorter the period he can expect to be out of work. If the 
individual's wage at placement can be taken as a reasonable surrogate 
for his reservation wage and his wage on his last job as a measure of 
his productivity, the former should be- positively related to duration 
of unemployment and the latter negatively related.^ 

Although skill levels and the placement wage rate should be 
prominent in determining the duration of unemployment, other charac- 
teristics may also be important. There appear to be at least four 
groups of such characteristics: family characteristics, personal 
characteristics, previous work history, and other factors such as 
location. 

Family factors should be important in determining the effort an 
unemployed individual expends looking for work. Certainly, being 
unemployed can be an unpleasant experience. However, It becomes more 
than that when a person has a family to support, and several other 
people depend upon his job for their well-being. Therefore, one might 
expect that married people and people who have large families would 



See Dale T. Mortensen, "Job Search, the Duration of Unemployment, 
and the Phillips Curve," American Economic Review , Vol. 60, No. 5, 
December 1970, pp. 8A8-850. 
2 

Ibid. In the Mortensen model the duration of unemployment is 
shown to be a function of the distribution of all relative wage offers, 
the maximum wage offer commensurate with the Individual's skill level,' 
and his minimum acceptance or reservation wage. An important feature 
of this formulation is that these factors also define the wage the 
individual can expect to receive after placement. Therefore, if the 
expected and actual placement wages at^ equal, and if the distribution 
and maximum wage offer are given, the expected duration of unemployment 
can be defined without information on the reservation wage rate. 
Mortensen also suggests that employment opportunities and the maximum 
wage offer are functions of the characteristics of the person searching 
the job market. In particular, the duration of unemployment is a de- 
creasing function of skill. 
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try harder to search the labor market and thus should experience shorter 
periods of xmemployment . 

The personal characteristics of the individual should also be 
important in determining how well he searches and how receptive future 
employers are likely to be* For example, there is some evidence 
that the labor market discriminates against females and minorities. 
Similarly, the handicapped, the high school dropout, and welfare reci- 
pients are more likely to have difficulty in finding employment. How- 
ever, people who have special training and people who have access to 
private transportation are likely to experience shorter periods of 
unemployment . 

In general, yesterday's economic behavior should be an important 
predictor of tomorrow's behavior. People with strong work histories, 
as measured by previous days unemployed, days worked, and wagfi.rate 
are likely to have shorter periods of unemployment. Furthermore, 
previous work history acts as a proxy for other factors not explicitly 
included in the analysis. For example, it is likely that the job- 
related consequences of addiction are reflected in the prevj.ou8 work 
history of the addict. As such, the model provides that since the past 
economic behavior of an addict would probably be poorer than that of a 
nonaddict ,, his future economic performance would also be poorer. 

A final set of factors also influences the length of time an 
individual can expect to be unemployed — occupation and union member- 
ship, urban location, and regional location. For example, union mem- 
bers and people living in urban areas should have an advantage in 
their search of the job market. 

In sum, equation (Aa) shows that the duration of tmemployment is 
a function of the wage rate the individual receives upon placement and 
a set of characteristics that helps to define him and his emplojnnent 
opportunities. In effect, equation (4a) approximates the reduced 
form of Mortensen's model. 

Equation (4b) suggests that the labor supplied in the post- 
unemployment period depends upon the personal characteristics of the 
individual as well as the prevailing wage rate. Economic literature 
is replete with discussions of the shape of the labor supply curve, 

O 
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which suggest that the Impact of wage change on labor supplied is in- 
determinant and depends on the relative size of the income and substi- 
tution effects.^ 

Many of the same exogenous factors that are important in deter- 
mining the duration of unemployment are also likely to be important 
in determining the number of days the individual is likely to work 
in the year following placement and for similar' reasons. For example, 
an individual with a large family may feel the need for a larger income 
than a single person and thus is likely to work more days. There are, 
however, several factors included in equation (Aa) but excluded in 
equation (Ab). Vocational training should be helpful in finding 
employment and even in determining the wage the person is likely to 
receive. However, it is not included in equation (Ab) since, once on 
the job, it should not affect the stability of the job. Similarly, 
union membership and prev-ious occupation are probably not important 
in determining job stability. 

Equation (Ac) implies that the wage rate in the post-unemployment 
period is related to the number of days an enqjloyer is willing to hire 
the individual and the length of the job search (duration of unemploy- 
ment), as well as the characteristics of the person. For example, 

Kasper found that the average asking price of labor decreased 6ver 

2 

the duration of unemployment. This is consistent with a declining 
marginal utility of leisure and a deteriorating household asset posi- 
tion over time and implies a negative relationship between the post- 
unemployment wage rate and the duration of unemployment. Furthermore, 
there may also be a negative relationship between day's work and the 
wage rate in the post-unemployment period. Typically, in certain 
types of seasonal work, such as con^^truction, employers pay premium 
wages to compensate workers for the loss of income when short term 
jobs are terminated. 

Although these endogenous factors should be important, the charac- 
teristics of the. individual, his work history, and his location are 



^For a review of supply curve theory see Richard Perlman, Ldbov 
Theory y John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1969, pp. 3-28. 
2 

^Hirschel Kasper, "The Asking Price of Labor and the Duration of Employ- 
^ ment," Revieio of Eoonomioa and Statiatics, Vol. A9, May 1967, p. 166. 
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also likely to determine the wage rate he will receive after placement* 
In general, factors that are negatively associated with duration of 
unemployment and positively associated with job stability will have a 
positive sign in this equation. Some factors excluded from equation 
(4b), such as union membership and vocational training, are expected 
to be positively associated with higher wages and are included in 
equation (4c). Family characteristics, however, are excluded from 
this equation — such factors as family size are not expected to affect 
wage rates. Similarly, although the accessibility of private trans- 
portation may be important in determining the duration of unemployment, 
it should not affect the hourly wage rate after placement. 

A NATIONAL CONTROL GROUP: THE INCOME DYNAMICS PANEL 

The calculation of either the Initial or revised expected money 
income requires the estimation of equation set (4). This section 
examines a set of survey data that can be used as a national control 
group and the data base upon which to estimate the above nwdel. The 
results of estimating the model are presented in the next section. 
The requirements for such a control group are that it must be ran- 
domly drawn from a population similar to that of participants in the 
job agent program and that measures of economic behavior can be traced 
over time. The Income Dynamics Panel of the University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center appears to provide an appropriate data source.^ 
In the spring of 1966 the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Bureau of the Census undertook a national survey of families 
living in 30,000 dwelling units — the Survey of Economic Opportunity. 
The following year families living in the same dwelling units were in- 
terviewed, whether or not they were the same families interviewed the 
previous year. This procedure was found to be deficient in terms of 
understanding the dynamics of poverty. Therefore, the Survey Research 
Center was contracted to undertake a. suirvrey that would follow the same 
families in 1968, 1969, and again in 1970. 



For p conq)lete discussion of this survey, see James N. Morgan 
and James D. Smith, A 'Panel Study of Income Dynamioe y Vols. I-III, 
Institute for Social Research, Survey Research Center, University of 
Mlchig/in, Ann Arbor, 1969. 



The Income Dynamics Panel contains a representative cross-section 
of the United States as well as a supplemental sample of families known 
to have low Incomes. Between 1968 and 1^70 the representative cross- 
section sample netted 2,574 Interviews, anfl the supplemental sample 
netted 1,891 Interviews. Information collected from these Interv^.ews 
was designed to explain short-term changes In the aconomic status of 
Individuals and families. 

The IDP members Interviewed in the spring of 1968, 1969, and 1970 
supplied information that portrayed their employment experience in 
1967, 1968, and 1969. Since the job agent program is generally re- 
served for individuals who are unemployed and disadvantaged, the model 
was estimated using a subsample of IDP members who met the definition 
of "disadvantaged" and had some unemployment in 1968 • As a result, 
days unemployed in 1968, days worked in 1969, and 1969 wage rate 
represented the endogenous variables DU, DWp, and WR^, respectively. 
Factors that reflected previous employment experience — 1967 days 
worked, days unemployed, occupation, wage rate, and money Income — 
were treated as exogenous personal characteristic variables • 

To facilitate analysis, interviewees from the IDP were assigned 
to four subsamples on the bases of being classified "disadvantaged" 
and having some unemployment in 1968. A disadvantaged person was 
identified according to the standards of the California Department 
of Human Resource Development as one who belongs to a family with 
income below the following (poverty) level: 

Family Siz e Family Income 

1 $1,900 

2 3,000 

3 4,100 

4 5,200 

5 6,200 

6 7,000 
For each addi- 
tional depen- 
dent add: 700 

The four subsamples i^ere: (1) employed, not disadvantaged; (2) 
employed, disadvantaged; (3) some unemployment, not disadvantaged; and 
(4) some unamployment, disadvantaged. Only the last subsample was 
actually used to estimate EMI* 
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Table A-2 presents select variables for the four subsamples. 
The variables are grouped into three categories: (1) labor market 
and work history, (2) demographic characteristics, and (3) location. 

As expected, the disadvantaged tended to have poorer work his- 
tories than the nondisadvantaged. However, the employment behavior 
of those disadvantaged who indicated that they had no unemployment in 
1968 w£is considerably inferior to t^*^*" of those who had some unemploy- 
ment. For example, among the disadva^icaged in 1968, those who had 
some period of uneiq)loyment earned $1,782 more and worked 9A more days 
at $1,04 more per hour on the average than those who indicated they 
had no unemployment. This occurred even though their mean duration 
of tinemployment was 78 days. This suggests that although many dis- 
advantaged persons had no unemployment, they had substantial periods 
.In which they withdrew from the labor force. These people are more 
likely to be female, physically handicapped, single, and high-school 
dropouts — all groups with relatively low labor-force participation 
fates . 

In general, uneiq>loyed persons who were classified as disadvantaged 
had poorer 1969 employment experiences than nondis advantaged persons. 
On the average, the disadvantaged had substantially lower hourly 
earnings, income, and days worked in 1969. Furthermore, they tended 
to come from large families and were more likely to be young, handi- 
capped, on welfare, Negro or Sp anish -surname d, high-school dropouts, 
and live in a rural area. Although these factors help identify the 
disadvantaged unemployed, they may not explain variations in the 
economic behavior of persons within that group. The following section 
will examine the economic behavior of the disadvantaged unemployed as 
the Income Dynamics Panel data are used to estimate the model presented 
above as equation set (4) . 



The ID? data base contains over 1,600 variables on each 
respondent . 
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Table A-2 

WEIGHTED MEANS OF SELECT VARIABLES FOR SUBSAMPLES OF 
INCOME DYNAMICS PANEL 
(1968 status) 



-Employed 



Non-Dis- 
advantaged 



Disad- 
vantaged 



Ifaemployed 



Non-Dis- 
advantaged 



Disad- 
vantaged 



1967 Individual Income 


($) 


7,756.03 


1,238.15 


6,067.29 


3,475.57 


Family income 


V Y/ 






0 , ZUH • Zo 


c /, o 1 /; 7 
3 , ^Zl • 0 / 


Days worked 




258.18 


89.07 


243.85 


194.00 


Days unemployed 




2.24 


4.08 


18.32 


35.41 


Hourly wages 


($) 


3.69 


.86 


3.13 


1.99 


xnaiviuuax income 




o / "T / m 

8,474«01 


1,009 .06 


6,615.86 


2,791'. 31 


rcuuxxy income 


\^) 


11 ,ooy •61 


3,467.69 


8,950. 78 


4,433.78 


l^ajro WOrr&cu 




lo / •UU 


76.87 


238.25 


170.75 


i^ayu unempxoyea 




U . OU 


0.00 


36.69 


77.86 


Hourly wages 


(?) 


4 .02 


.85 


3.52 


1.89 


1969 Individual income 


($) 


8,948.10 


1,256.72 




3,837.91 


Family income 


($) 


12,565.11 


3,971.79 


9,985.51 


5,748.92 


Days worked 






79.38 


244.18 


189.45 


Days unemployed 




2.32 


4.31 


17.62 


37.72 


Hourly wages 


($) 


4.39 


1.02 


3.80 


2.51 


1967 Blue collar 


(%) 


44.50 


36.60 


80.40 


77.30 


1969 Blue collar 


(%) 


40.40 


21.20 


77.10 


66.30 


±7 DO Aiscenu xong— term 












unemp loyroent 




3.60 


3 fin 






1968 Labor union 


(%) 


26.60 


8.90 


55.90 


20.10 


Demographic Characteristics 












Family size 




3.29 


2.99 


3.34 


5.07 


Age 




31.82 


26.05 


30.05 


23.65 


Male 


(%) 


86.40 


59.80 


85.10 


74.50 


Physically handicapped 


(%) 


8.50 


42.30 


6.10 


26.30 


Vocational training 


(%) 


23.70 


16.00 


27.50 


23.40 


White 


(%) 


92.00 • 


77.10 


85.60 


69.50 


Negro 


(%) 


5.90 


20.00 


13.20 


25.60 


Spanish surname 


(%) 


1.10 


2.20 


1.30 


4.60 


High school dropout 


(%) 


31.50 


72.60 


54.60 


69.30 


Married 


(%) 


80.00 


50.80 


80.10 


69.10 


Veteran 


(%) 


43.50 ■ 


17.80 


43.30 


32.20 


Number of cars in family 




1.37 


.69 


1.31 


.94 


Welfare 


(X) 


.50 


17.60 


1.30 


19.80 


Location 












Lives in west . 


(%) 


16.40 


14.60 


14.70 


24.50 


Lives 30 miles or more from 












SMSA 


(%) 


29.00 


46.80 


31.30 


54.30 


Subsample Size 




1,774.00 


1,365.00 


219.00 


187.00 
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STATISTICAL RESULTS; AN EXAMINATION OF THE LABOR MAEKET BEHAVIOR OF 
THE DISADVANTAGED UNEMPLOYED ^ ~ 

This section presents the regression results obtained by fitting 

the Income Dynamics Panel data to the model presented in equation set 

(4), These regressions can be used to establish a norm against which 

to evaluate job agent performance. Specifically, they can be used to 

formulate the initial and revised estimates of expected money income 

used in the calculation of net benefits indicated by equations (1) and 

(8). 

The actual subsample of the Income Dynamics Panel used in this 
study was weighted to eliminate bias from differential response rates. 
Such bias could be significant in a comparison of the behavior of per- 
sons with different probabilities of response.^ Furthermore, the sub- 
sample was restricted to those individuals who were unemployed in 1968 
and disadvantaged, according to California standards. 

Since the equations in set (A) are simultaneously determined, 
ordinary least squares may produce inconsistent estimates of struc- 
tural parameters. Therefore, equation set (A) was estimated using 
the technique of two-stage least squares. Table A-3 presents the 
reduced form estimates and Table A-A presents the 2SLS estimates. In 
both tables, triple asterisks indicate binary variables where zero 

equals "no" and one equals "yes." Double asterisks indicate variables 

2 

are statistically significant at the five percent probability level. 

The reduced form equations express each endogenous variable as a 

3 

function of the exogenous or predetermined variables. The reduced 
form equations depend on the underlying structural equations of the 
model and allow the prediction of the simultaneoiisly determined 
endogenous variables based solely on observations of the exogenous 



For a full discussion of sample weights see Morgan and Smith, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 12-31. 
2 

See P. J. Dhrymes, "Alternative As3nntotic Tests of Significance 
and Related Aspects of 2SLS and 2SLS Estimated Parameters," Review of 
Eoonomio Studieey Vol. 36 (2), No. 106, pp. 213-226. 
3 

For a derivation of the reduced foinii see E. Malinvaud, Statis- 
tical Methods of Econometrics ^ Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 1966 ^ 
p. A99. 
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Table A- 3 
REDUCED FORM REGRESSION ESTIMATF'' 



ERIC 



1968 
Days Unemployed 



Dependent Variables 



Explanatory Variables 



(DU 



igloye 



1969 
Days Worked 



Coef 



Coef 



1969 

Wage Rate(c/Hr) 

(wrJ) 



Coef 



Family size 


-4.15 


** 

-2.27 


3.46 


1.33 


-.89 


-.18 


*** 

Married 


-60.15 


** 

-3.15 


71.35 


** 

2.63 


12.92 


.25 


k-k-k 

Male 


-8.33 


-.51 


-51.38 


** 

-2.20 


-17.58 


-.40 


Physically handicapped 


-21.39 


kk 

-2.41 ■ 


10.81 


.86 


-80.14 


-3.37 


Vocational training 


34.11 


3.78 


-8.02 


-.63 


83.64 


3.46 


kkit 

Welfare 


9.63 


.84 


-50.57 


** 

-3.12 


-83.80 


kk 

-2.75 


kkk 

White 


-33.94 


-1.96 


94.48 


3.85 


-69.46 


-1.50 


kkk 

Spanish surname 


-3.62 


-.32 


-19.84 


-1.24 


-13.14 


-.44 


kkk 

Veteran 


-15.25 


Ick 

-1.71 


39.06 


3.08 


-18.96 


-.79 


Number of cars in fcinilv 


-13.91 


-2.29 
3.58 


.90 


.10 


3.02 


.19 


Age 


2.17 


-.30 


-.34 


-.93 


-.58 


High-school dropout 


29.30 


2.08 


10.90 


.55 


-6.57 


-.17 


Age X high-school dropout 


-.32 


-.66 


-1.34 


-i;9i 


3.01 


kk 

2.28 


1967 income 


.01 


3.39 


-.004 


-.85 


.04 


kk 

4.80 


1967 days worked 


-.34 


-5.18 


.26 


2.73 


-.58 


kk 

-3.26 


1967 wage rate 


-16.79 


-3.67 


8.59 


1.32 


-26.44 


kk 

-2.16 

TJX 

2.28 


1967 days unemployed 


.06 


.88 


-.05 


-.52 


.43 


Recent long-term unemploy- 
ment*** 














16.17 


1.92 


-6.98 


-.58 


-5.11 


-.23 


kkk 

Labor union 


-15.00 


-1.29 


-6.79 


-.41 


116.27 


3.73 


kkk 

1967 blue collar 


-20.87 


-1.72 


-20 . 84 


-1.21 


78.61 


2.42 


kkk 

1969 blue collar 


-9.88 


-1.11 


81.75 


** 

6.46 


-1.73 


-.08 


kkk 

Rural area 


24.99 


3.20 


-27.49 


** 

-2.48 


-5.63 


-.27 


Western States 


-26.12 


-2.77 


30.76 


** 

2.30 


-36.66 


-1.46 


Intercept 


173.8 


9.41 


99.64 


3.80 


181.3 


3.67 


Standard error 


45.48 




64.59 




121.7 




F-statistic 


9.32 




3.28 




8.14 




r2 


.57 




.54 




.53 




Degrees of freedom 


163 




163 




163 





kk 

Significant at the 

kkk 

Binary variables, 



.05 probability level. 
1 ■ yes, 0 « no. 
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Table A-4 

TWO-STAGE LEAST SQUARES REGRESSION ESTIMATES 



ERIC 



Explanatory Variables 



1968 
Days Unemployed 
(DU) 
Coef T 



Dependent Variables 



1969 
Days Worked 
(D%5 
Coef T 



1969 

Wage Rate (c/Hr) 
Coef T 



Endogenous 

1968 days xinemployed 

1969 days worked 
1969 wage rate 
Exogenous 
Family size 

-k-kic 

Married 

kkk 

Male 

Physically handicapped 

*** 

Vocational training 
k*ir 

Welfare 

kkk 

White 

kkk 

Spanish surname 

kkk 

Vet e rati 

Number of cars in family 
Age 

kkk 

High-school dropout 

Age X high-school dropout 

1967 Income 

1967 days worked 

1967 wage rate 

1967 days Uiiemployed 

Recent long-term unemploy- 
ment*** 

ickk 

Labor union 

kkk 

1967 blue collar 

kkk 

1969 blue collar 

kkk 

Rural area 

kkk 

Western states 
Intercept 











-1.29 


■kit 

-1.77 




2.71 






-1.16 


■kk 

-1.68 


.26 


-.06 


-.89 






-3.91 


-1.72 


3.60 


1.49 






-63.56 


-2.65 


73.21 


2.80 






-J. /U 


1 o 

-. lo 




** 

-I • lb 


-81«86 


-1 .Aj 


-.27 


-.02 


2 .00 






kk 

-'^ OA 


12.07 


.86 






118.86 


3.34 


31.72 


1.89 


-57.35 


-3.68 


-128.83 


-3.05 


-15.64 


-.73 


90.21 


3.82 


3.45 


.05 


-.16 


-.01 


-19.38 


-1.28 


-46.12 


-1.09 


-10.25 


-.94 


38.97 


3.22 






-14.71 


** 

-1.94 










2.42 


kk 

3.18 


-.18 


-.22 


1.64 


.76 


31.04 


1.76 


14.20 


.74 


45.03 


.81 


-1.12 


-1.71 


-1,32 


-1.95 


.88 
.05 


.42 

kk 

4.44 


-.19 


** 

-2.94 


.18 


2.64 


-.67 


kk 

-2.43 


-9.82 


-2.33 






-39.25 


kk 

-2.32 


-.05 


-.52 


-.04 


-.37 


.46 


kk 

2.0i 


17.51 


1.66 


-7.21 


-.61 


8.82 


.33 


-45.64 


-2.37 






88.32 


kk 

2.36 


-41.59 


** 

-2.46 










-9.41 


-.84 


83.26 


6.76 


82 .59 


1.38 


26.47 


2.68 


-31.01 


** 

-2.98 


-3.32 


-.12 


-16.46 


-1.31 


25.68 


1.99 


-30.26 


-1.03 


126.00 


4.85 


107.60 


4.38 


517.0 


3.34 



**gignif leant at the .05 probability level. 
Binary variable, 1 « yes, 0 « no. 
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variables. Accordingly, the reduced form estimates are used to cal- 
culate the Initial expected money income (EMI). 

Although the 2SLS estimates of the structural equations (4) are 
not used to make the initial projections of endogenous variables, they 
are important in the interim projections, when the actual length of 
unemplojnnent and post-unemplo3rment wage rate is known (equation 9). 
Furthermore, 2SLS estimates are critical in understanding the economic 
behavior of the disadvantaged unemployed. In effect, the reduced form 
estimates account not only for the direct effect of the exogenous 
variable -on a particular endogenous variable but also their indirect 
effect through the other endogenous variables in the system. The 2SLS 
estimates allow one to distinguish between the direct and indirect 
effects. In other words, the 2SLS coefficient of a variable is esti- 
mated by holding all other exogenous and all endogenous variables 
constant. The reduced form estimates assume only that all other 
exogenous factors are constant. 

The 2SLS estimates of equation (Aa) are consistent with the hypoth- 
eses based on Mortensen's model of job search. There is a positive 
and significant relationship between the duration of unemployment and 
the wage rate the individual receives after placement. A higher wage 
rate implies a higher reservation wage and results in a longer period 
of unemployment. Furthermore, there is a significant and negative 
relationship between the person's skill as measured by his previous 
wage rate and the period of time he remains unemployed. This indi- 
cates that high skill people have better job opportunities and are 
thus able to secure employment in a shorter period of time. 

Other factors that are significant and associated with reduced 
periods of unemployment are family size, being marri^.d, having access 
to private transportation, having stable work in the previous period, 
being a member of a union, and having been previously employed in a 
blue collar occupation. Factors significantly associated with in- 
creased duration of unemployment are being a welfare client, having 
a recent period of long-term unemplo3nnent , and living in a rural area. 

Of particular note is the sigaificant relationship between age 
and high school status (dropout), and the interaction of age and high 

ERIC 
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school status* The estimates Indicate that among the disadvantaged 
unemployed, high school graduates below the age of 28 have less un- 
employment than do high school dropouts. However, the graduate *s 
advantage decreases with age. For example, at age 20 a dropout can 
expect 9 days more unemployment than a graduate. However, at age 30 
the dropout can expect 3 days less unemployment than the graduate. 
The estimates appear to indicate that among the disadvantagad unemployed 
a high school diploma does not improve an individual's economic situa- 
tion. In fact, since relatively few high school graduates are in this 
group, the observed graduates are likely to be the most marginal 
achievers and may not even be able to perform as well as a majority 
of dropouts. Relative to nongraduates , the fact that the performance 
of grad'uates deteriorates with age seems to support this point. Fur- 
thermore, the types of occupations in which these people are likely to 
find employment do not tend to place a premiiim on formal education. 
Clearly, a high school dropout should have no trouble out-performing 
a marginal high school graduate.^ 

The 2SLS estimate of equation (Ab) indicates that the wage rate 
is not significaatly related to days worked in the post-unemployment 
period. It appears that the income and substitution effects laay have 
balanced out, leaving no significant relationship between days worked 
and the wage rate. In general, the significant variables presented in 
Table A-A are consistent with their hypothesized sign. Significant 
factors positively associated with days worked in the year following 
placement are being married, being white, being a veteran, the number 
of days worked in the period before unemployment, finding emplojnnent 
in a blue collar job, and living in the western United States. Signi- 
ficant factors negatively related to days worked in the period following 
placement are being a welfare client and living in a rural area. Being 
a male is also significantly associated with reduced work. This is 



Alexander found that among low-income workers, specific firm ex- 
perience was more important in determining income than was age. It may 
also be that among the low-income workers (disadvantaged) , specific firm 
experience is also more important than a high school diploma. See 
Arthur J. Alexander, Income Expevienoej, and the Structure of the In- 
ternal Labor Market ^ P-A756, The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 1972, 
p. 18. 
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inconsistent with the original hypothesis. It appears that among the 
disadvantaged unemployed, women are more able to find jobs that provide 
stable employment. As a result, job agents will be expected to place 
women in more stable positions. Occupation is another important fac- 
tor in determining economic behavior. Among the disadvantaged, blue 
collar workers tend to have less unemplo3rment and work more days after 
placement than other workers. This probably reflects the fact that 
the disadvantaged are relegated to the most menial of white collar 
jobs. 

The estimates for equation (Ac) indicate that the two endogenous 
variables, days unemployed and days worked, are significant and, as 
expected, negatively associated with the post-unemployment wage rate. 
This is consistent with a decrease in the reservation wage as the 
individual's marginal utility of leisure and household asset position 
decrease over the period of unemployment. Furthermore, the results 
are consistent with employers paying a premium wage for short-term 
employment positions. The results also indicate that although being 
handicapped was not significant in determining unemployment or job 
stability, it is an important factor in d.etermining the wage rate. 
The handicapped appear to earn substantially less than the non-handi- 
capped. Conversly, although having vocational training did not help 
people find employment more quickly, it is a significant positive factor 
in determining the wage rate a person will receive.. Likewise, union 
members earn significantly more than non-members. Welfare status is 
significant, as It has been in all equations. Being a welfare client 
has been associated with longer periods of unemployment, shorter work 
periods, and lower wages. 

Previous work history is a significant factor in equation (Ac). 
However, the negative sign on the 1967 day worked and 1967 wage rate 
variables does not represent the full effect that these variables have 
on the wage rate in the post-unemployment period. The 1967 income 
variable is, in effect, the interaction variable between these two 
factors. The net effect of having worked more or earned more in the 
period before unemployment is to increase the expected wage rate after 
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placement. However, the result for the 1967 unemplojment is not so 
easily explained. This factor is significant but not consistent with 
the expected sign. 

UPDATING THE ESTIMATES 

If the model and estimates are to be used to estimate client in- • 
come gain as the basis for paying job agents » it miist be adjusted to 
account for changes over time and for misapecifications in the original 
model. These adjustments can take several forms. First, the entire 
model can be re-estimated as future "waves" of data on the IDP are 
published. Present plans are for 1972 to be the last year the IDP 
data are collected. For this reason, the State of California may want 
to initiate its own control group. Such data could be tised to evaluate 
other manpower programs as well as the job agent program. These data 
would have the additional advantages of being California-specific and 
expressly designed to facilitate analysis of issues in which the State 
is particularly interested. 

Second, the estimates of client income gain can be improved by 
analyzing the results and making appropriate adjustments. For example, 
the present model does not take into account such factors as local labor 
market conditions and the availability of program resources. 

Unfortunately, there is no way at present to build an adjustment 
for these factors into the standards. However, it will be possible to 
do so after the incentive system has been in operation for about a year. 
It is a simple matter, for example, to determine whether there is a 
statistically significant relation between client income gains, as 
measured under the incentive system, and local labor market conditions 
or the availability of client resources. If a statistical relation 
does exist, a simple adjustment factor or weight can be calculated 
that will compensate for these factors. Such an adjustment would help 
to insure that a job agent's incentive payment would be based upon his 
relative success in servicing clients, not upon factors beyond his 
control. Similarly, it will be feasible to test if the standards for 
a particular class of clients are systematically set too high or too low. 
For example, if the model adequately captured the effects of marital 
status, there should not be a statistically significant difference in the 
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average reward associated with married clients as against single clients. 
If there is a significant difference, an appropriate adjustment should 
be made to the estimates of client income gain. 

Finally, the statistical model is based on dollar values in the 
period 1967-1969. The explanatory variables relating to previous wage 
rate and income are in 1967 dollars. The projection of the expected 
wage rate in the period after placement is in terms of 1969 dollars. 
However, in practice 1971 wage and income figures will be put into the 
model, and the projection of the expected wage rate should be in terms 
of 1972 dollars. It is therefore necessary to deflate input dollars 
to their 1967 level and inflate projections of the post-tmemployment 
wage rate to the 1972 level. Furthermore, the weights should also 
take into account that the general level of wages is higher in 
California than in the rest of the country. 

Tlie adjustment factors were developed using national average 

hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing for 1967 and 

1 2 
1969 and the corresponding California data. The deflation factor 

expressing 1971 dollars in terms of 1967 dollars is .71."^ The infla- 
tion factor expressing 1969 dollars in terms of 1972 dollars is 1.29.* 
Similar factors should be developed for future years. 

A WORD OF CAUTION 

The model and estimates described above are consistent with general 
principles of benefit-cost analysis and utilize standard econometric 
techniques and a carefully constructed data base. However, the sta- 
tistical model may still be misspecified, and many important exogenous 
variables may still be missing from the analysis. There are two major 
concerns in thia area. 



'Manpower Report of the President, April 1971, Table C-6. 
'Earnings and Employment, Vol. 18, March 1972, Table C-16. 
The deflation factor was derived as: 



US 67 ^ $2.83 per hour 



» .71 



4. 



Calif 71 $3.95 per hour 
The inflation factor was derived as : 



Calif 72 ^ $A.13 per hour 
US 69 " $3.19 per hour 



» 1.29 
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First, fitting ID? data to the above model required several assump- 
tions about the timing of the periods of employment and unemployment. 
Unemplojrment in 1968 was assumed to occur in a single period at the 
end of the year. Clearly, this may overstate the actual duration of 
the initial spell of unemployment. Moreover, the initial period of 
unemployment was assumed to end on the last day of 1968, and any un- 
employment occurring in 1969 was assumed to occur after some period 
of employment. This assumption may result in understating the initial 
period of unemployment. These assumptions were necessary if the em- 
ployment situation during a standard follow-up period was to be esti- 
mated. These assumptions would be unnecessary if the actual time 
phasing of unemployment was known. 

Second, many important variables may not have been included in 
the analysis, and the control group may not adequately reflect the 
specific client population. For example, the control group is composed 
of a representative cross-section of the disadvantaged unemployed in 
the United States. However, if the client population is composed of 
people with unique characteristics or special handicaps, the control 
group would not adeqiiately reflect the client population in this 
important dimension. Although variables that reflect previous work 
history implicitly account for some of the effect of such special 
factors, it Is not known to what extent projections of expected money 
income would be biased. Further improvement and extensions in the 
data base will be most helpful in improving the quality of the esti- 
mates and the projections of client income gain. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluation of the job agent program or any manpower program 
is a difficult, costly, and time-consuming task. To a large extent 
this results from the need to set up tmique control grotips each time 
an evaluative study is undertaken. It has been shown in this appendix 
that a single national control group can be used as a standard in 
evaluating the job agent and numerous other manpower programs. 

Basically, control groups are used as norms against which to 
measure the accomplishment of the program. For example, by observing 
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the behavior of people similar to program clients in the control group, 
it is possible to infer the client's behavior had he not seen the job 
agent • The IDP data fitted to the economic model presented above allows 
the estimation of employment situations a client could have expected 
had he not joined the program and consequently the calculation of his 
net income gain from participating in the program. In addition, the 
techniques presented allow interim incentive payments to the job agent 
when the client is placed, thereby eliminating the need for a sub- 
stantial post-program follow-up period before any incentive payment 
and program evaluation can be made* Based upon the data and estimates 
presented, it appears that the technique is feasible and could become 
a valuable management and evaluative tool# 
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Appendix B 

INPUT FORMS AND DEFINITIONS OF VARIABLES 

There are three times tb-t a job agent submits Information on a 
client: when the cllerit Is first assigned to the agent, when the 
client Is placed, and one year following placement. Forms for these 
purposes have been designed to convey tx:e necessary Information con- 
cisely, with a minimum of effort required from the job agent • How- 
ever, if the incentive pay system is to be successful, the forms must 
be filled out conscientiously. It was decided to keep the forms simple 
and sparse, rather than clutter them with explanatory information. 
The purpose of this appendix is to elucidate the use of the input 
forms required of the job agent- 

The initial Intake form is shown as Exhibit B-1. It is the 
standard form filled out on new job agent clients and should, if pos- 
sible, be completed by other than a job agent. Computer processing 
of this form results in an Initial Goals Report, such as the one shown 
as EMilblt C-1. Upon client placement, appropriate information vbout 
the placement is recorded in the space provided at the bottom of th3 
Initial Goals Report and hence bjicomes the second set of input infcrma- 
tlon collected on a client. One year after placement, the job agent 
submits information on the client's total Income over the year; such 
information constitutes the third and final input and is written on the 
bottom of the Interim Report. (See Exhibit C-2.) Following the sub- 
mission of each of the three Intake forms, a report will be sent to 
the job agent; the report repeats the input data and provides addi- 
tional Infcrmatlon, such as goals and pay points. This information 
flow and the -actual mechanics of the system are described in greater 
detail in Appendix C. The remainder of this apper.JJx defines the 
variables used on the intake forms and shows how all of the inputs 
for a given client are recorded on one punched card. Job agents 
shoxild find the definitions a particularly useful reference, although 
it is expected that tRe^lll learn the meanings rather quickly through 
practice. 
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State of Califomia 

Department of Human Resources Development 



JOB AGENT INCENTIVE PAY INITIAL INTAKE REPORT 



1. Client Name | | I t . . . , t . , I A. Field Office No. | . , , J 

Init. Last 

2. Client SSA No. I . . i i I , , , I 5. Job Agent /CRP. No. | , | 



3. Date Assigned 
to job agent 



I I I t I r I 
Mo. Da3' Yr. 



6. Today's date j , I , I , j 
Mo. Day Yr. 



Client Characteristics 



7. 


□ 


Male 


20. 




Age 


8. 


□ 


Married 


21. 


UJ 


Family size 


9. 


□ 


Veteran 


22. 


UJ 


Number of cars in family 


10. 


□ 


Vocational training 


23. 


1 1 f 1 


Days unemployed last year 


11. 


□ 


Physically handicapped 


2A. 


1 r 1 1 


Days worked last year 


12. 


□ 


Welfare 


25. 


$ • f 1 


Hourly wage last jlob 


13. 


□ 


High school dropout 


26. 


1 . . , 1 


Total income last year 


lA. 


□ 


Labor union 








15. 


□ 


Blue collar last job 








16. 


□ 


Rural area 








17. 


□ 


Recent long-term unemployment 








18. 


□ 


Spanish surname 








19. 


□ 


Wliite 









Job Agent's Name | \ 
Init. 



! I I 1_ 



Last 



EXHIBIT B-1 
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DEFINITIONS ON INITIAL INTAKE FORM 

Self-explanatory items are omitted. 

Client name: Use just first initial and snmame. 

Date assigned to goh agent: Write all dates as numbers, showing 
month, day, and year in that order. 

Married: All items in the first coliimn are to be answered by "1" 
or "0", according to whether or not the client has the characteristic. 
Thus, if the client is married, write "1"; otherwise (that is, single, 
widowed, divorced, separated, or spouse absent), write "0". 

Vocational training: This is answered by asking of the client, 
"Have you had any training outside the regular school system, for 
example, an apprenticeship or a manpovjer training program?" (Yes =» 
1, no = 0.) 

Physically hayidicapped: If uncertain, ask, "Do you have a physical 
or nervous condition that limits the type of work or the amount of work 
you can do?" 

Welfare: If uncertain, ask, "Has your family received income 
from ADC, AFDC, or welfare in the last year?" 

Ldhor union: Write "1" if client is now a member of a labor 
union . 

Blue collar last goh: Blue collar occupations are defined ab 
(a) craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; (b) operatives and kindred 
workers; (c) laborers and service workers; (d) farmworkers. If any 
of these, write "1"; otherwise (for example, professional or unskilled), 
write "0". 

Ricral area: Residence is 30 miles or more from the central city 
of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, defined as a city of popu- 
lation greater than 50, 000 In California, the cities exceeding 50,000 
In population are Alameda, Alhembra, Anaheim, * Bakers field, Bellflower, 
Berkeley, Buena Park, Burbank, Carson, Chula Vista, Compton, Concord, 
Costa Mesa, Daly City, Downey, East Los Angeles, El Cajon, El Monte, 
Fremont, Fresno, Fullerton, Garden Grove, Glendale, Hawthorne, Hayward, 
Huntington Beach, Inglewood, Lakewood, Los Angeles, Modesto, Mountain 
View, Newport Beach, Norwalk, Oakland, Ontario, Orange, Oxnard, Palo 
Alto, Pasadena, Pico Rivera, Pomona, Redondo Beach, Redtrood City, 



Riverside, Sacramento, Salinas, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Jose, San Leandro, San Mateo, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, 
Santa Monica, Santa Rosa, Simi, South Gate, Stockton, Sunnyvale, Tor- 
rance, Vallejo, Ventura, West Covina, Westminster, and Whittier, 

Recent long-term unemployment: This is answered by asking, "With- 
in the last three years, have you been out of a job or on strike for 
two months or more at a time?" 

Spanish auxmame: If client has a Spanish surname, then next 
item ~ "Vhite" ~ is to be marked "0". 

White: Determined solely by intake clerk, without inquiry or con- 
sultation. For the purposes of this form, Mexican and Puerto Rican 
are to be recorded as non-white ("0"), as are Negro, Oriental, American 
Indian, and so on. 

Age: Refers to age at the time of becoming a job agent client. 

Family size: Number of people in the family unit including the 
client. 

Days unemployed last year: Days out of work and looking for employ- 
ment, not to exceed 260 days. A week is considered 5 days (since the 
concern is with a normal work week) , a year 260 days . "Year" means 
preceding 12 months, not necessarily last calendar year. 

Dcys worked last year: Number of 8-hour days worked, not to exceed 
260. If iK)ra or less than 8-hours average per day, adjust accordingly. 
TIius, full-time emplo3nDent of AO hours per week for a year is 260 days. 
Vacation, sick leave, and maternity leave are not included. This item 
plus the previous item do not have to add to 260, because of exclusions 
just noted, overtime, withdrai^al from labor force, and so on. 

Hourly wage last job: Record in dollars and cents. If client 
gives other than hourly wage, translate to hourly wage. 

Client ^s total earnings last year: Record in dollars only. Must 
be earned income from labor; excludes welfare, gifts, loans, capital 
gains, and so on. 

FOLLOW-UP DEFINITIONS 

date of placement: Month, day, and year that client begins a 
non-temporary job* "Temporary" is defined as "less than three weeks"; 
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therefore, this infbnnation, written in at the bottom of the Initial 
Goals Report, cannot be submitted until the client has been on the job 
for three weeks. (Similarly, any job lasting three weeks or more is 
to be considered a placement.) 

Weeks in training and/ov temporary job: Record total, rounding 
to the nearest number of whole weeks. 

CVuent^s total first year earnings: Record the total number of 
dollars earned in all jobs in the year following placement. Do not 
include earnings from temporary jobs prior to placement. 



INPUT PUNCHED CARD FOR JOB AGENT CLIENT REPORTING 



Identification 
information 



Client 
characteristics 



Placement 
information 



Follow-up 
information 



Card 
Columns 

1-11 



Field 
W?:dth 

11 



12-20 


9 


21-26 


6 


27-30 


4 


31-32 


2 


33 


1 


34 


1 


35 


1 


36 


1 


37 


1 


38 


1 


39 


1 


40 


1 


41 


1 


42 


1 


43 


1 



44 

45 
46-47 
48-49 

50 
51-53 
54-56 
57-59 
60-63 

64-69 

70 
71-73 
74-75 

76-80 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 

6 
1 

3 
2 



Binary 
variables 

(1 = yes, 
0 = no) 



_Field Description 

Client name (first initial and 
surname, no comma or space) 

SSA // 

Data assigned to Job Agent (mmddyy) 
Field office // 
Job Agent // 

Male 
Married 
Veteran 

Vocational training 
Physically handicapped 
Welfare 

High school dropout 

Labor union 

Blue collar last job 

Rural area 

Recent long term 
unemployment 

Spanish surname 

White 

Age 

Family size 

Number of cars in family 
Days unemployed last year 
Days worked last year 
Hourly wage last job - 
Total earnings last year 

Date of placement (mmddyy) 

Blue collar placement (binary) 

Hourly wage at placement 

Weeks in training and/or temporary, job 

Total first year earnings 



All fields are entirely numeric, except the first which is alphabetic. 
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Appendix C 

THE MECHANICS OF THE INFORMATION FLOW 

To appreciate the job agent client information system, it is use- 
ful to trace a client through the entire evaluation period, from the 
time he is assigned to a job agent until one year after he is placed, 
and also to examine the aggregate processing required to calculate 
incentive pay for all job agents. Although the system is basically 
manual, this does not diminish the necessity for carefully specifying 
the steps to be taken and identifying the relationships of time and 
content that exist among these steps. It is recognized that HRD will 
want to make the final decisions about the details of operation; pre- 
sented here is The Rand Corporation's view of the overall process, 

INDIVIDUAL CLIENT CALCULATIONS 

The reader is invited to review Table 2 in the text, which suc- 
cinctly summarizes the following discussion. When a client is assigned 
to a job agent, an intake form is completed. This form has already 
been described and illustrated in Exhibit B-1. The completed form is 
sent to Sacramento, with a carbon copy retained in the local field 
office. A punched card is produced from this form, as described in 
Appendix B. Only the first 63 columns of this card are punched; they 
contain client identification and characteristics • This card is pro- 
cessed by a computer program whose output is the Initial Goals Report 
(see Exhibit C-1) • Four copies of this report are produced; one re- 
mains in Sacramento (along with the punched card), two are for the job 
agent, and one is for the latter 's supervisor. 

The Initial Goals Report contains blanks at the bottom for place- 
ment information. Upon placement, the job agent fills in these blanks 
on one of his copies and sends the report to Sacramento. This informa- 
tion is ke3rpunched in columns 64 through 75 of the aforementioned card. 
The card is run through another computer program, this time resulting 
in an Interim Report (see Exhibit C-2). Again, four copies are pro- 
duced, and distributed as before. 
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1. CLIl^MT 

?. SSA WO. 

3. DATt ASSIGMfD 
T(3 JOB AGlfNT 



INITIAL GOALS REt^dXT 

J OOf: 4. PIELI) DhJ-ICl- NU. l?.3^ 

123-45-6789 !5. JOB AGENT Nil. 56 

10-17-72 6. RfrPURT DATfc 10-2^-72 



21. 
22* 

24. 



CLIENT CHARACreRISTICS 

7. 1 MALE 20. 

ft. 1 MARRIlfO 

9. 0 VETERAM 

10. 0 VnCATIONAL TRAINING 

11. 0 PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

12. 1 WELFARE 
13* 1 HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT 
14. 0 LABOR ONION 

15* 1 BLOE COLLAR LAST JOB 

16* 0 RORAL AREA 

17. 0 RECENT LONG-TERM ONEMPLOYMENT 

18* 0 SPANISH SURNAME 

19. 0 WHITE 

MINIMOM GOALS 

1. DAYS UNEMPLOYED BEFORE PLACEMENT 

II. HOURLY WAGE AT PLACEMENT 

III. DAYS WORKED DURING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 

IV. EARNINGS DURING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 
*IV = ftX-II XIII* 



26 AGE 

7 FAMILY SIZE 

1 NUMBER OF CARS IN FAMILY 

35 DAYS UNEMPLOYED LAST YEAR 

200 DAYS WORKED LAST YEAR 

25. 1.95 HOURLY WAGE LAST JOB 

26. 3120 TOTAL INCOME LAST YEAR 



BLUE 
COLLAR 
PLACEMENT 

29 

1.76 

206 
2900 



NON-BLUE 

COLLAR 
PLACEMEN r 

38 

1.7« 

124 

1765 



PLACEMENT INFORMATION 
DATE OF PLACEMENT 



BLUE COLLAR PLACEMENT 
*YFS = It NO = 0^ 



HOURLY WAGE AT PLACEMENT 

WEEKS IN TRAINING AND/OR 
TEMPORARY JOB 



JA 02 JOB AGENT INCENTIVE PAY - INITIAL G(JALS REPORT 

EXHIBIT C-1 
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INTHRIM RPPORT 

1. CLieNT J h, FIRLO UFFICE NO. 1234 

2. SSA NO. 123-45-6789 5. JOB AGEIMT NO. 56 

^. DATE ASSIGNKO 10-17-72 A. RbPURT HATE 11-21-72 

TO JOB AGENT 

I. LENGTH OF PERIOD ONTIL PLACEMENT . 

*EXCLtJDIi\!G TRAINING AMD/OR TEMPORARY JOBS* 

A. ACTOAL 19 

B. INITIAL GOAL ' 29 

II, HOORLY WAGE AT PLACEMENT 

A. ACTOAL 2.05 

B. INITIAL GOAL ~ 1.76 

III. 'DAYS WORKED DORING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 

A. INTERIM ESTIMATE 217 

B. INITIAL GOAL 206 

IV. EARNINGS DURING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 

A. INTERIM ESTIMATE — 35.^8 
*8 X I I A X I I I A* 

H. INITIAL GOAL 2900 

V. CALtlJLAT If)N OF INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS 

A. INTERIM CALCULATION OF BENEFITS FROM J. A. SERVICES — 822 
*IB-IA=D, IVA-IVB=E,8XDX IIA=F, 

E + F = RESULT. IF NEGATIVEt MAKE ZERO* 

TIMES 

B. INTERIM POINT FACTOR 1/3 

EQUALS 

C. INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS — 274 

FINAL INPUT: TOTAL INCOME DURING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 

CLIENT ADDRESS AND PHONE EMPLOYER NAME, ADDRESS, AND PHONE 

^ JA 03 JOB AGENT INCENTIVE PAY - INTERIM REPORT 

ERJC EXHIBIT C-2 
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One year after placement, a notice is sent to the job agent re- 
questing him to return one of his copies of the Interim -Report , with 
information filled in at the bottom on his client's earnings over the 
year and the address of the client and his employer.^ When this Report 
is retimed, the income information is punched into the last five columns 
of the card and a computer program prepares a Final Report (see Exhibit 
C-3). Three copies of the Final Report are produced, one each for the 
central HRD office, the job agent, and the job agent's supervisor. 

The three computer programs are actually combined into one; the 
report produced for a given punched card depends upon where the card 
is put in the program's input deck. It is anticipated that input cards 
will be accumulated and the program run once a week with all the cards 
received that week. This represents an efficient use of the computer; 
such a run should take only a few minutes to produce hundreds of re- 
ports. Allowing for key punch and turnaround, job agents should still 
receive feedback reports in a timely manner. 

If any report is incorrect — for whatever reason — the job agent 
is to return it with an annotation describing the error(s). The punched 
card will be corrected accordingly, and processed on the next weekly 
run. Lost reports can be similarly reproduced. 

The program is written in ANS 2 COBOL, which is the KRD standard. 
One input card per client (rather than three) was chosen for compactness 
and simplicity, but HRD might find it more convenient to use a different 
card for each of the reports. A technical description of the program 
and the program itself appear at the end of this appendix. The regres- 
sion equations used in the program are given in Appendix A. All other 
calculations are simple and self-explanatory. 

QUARTERLY CALCULATION OF INCENTIVE PAY 

The basic method of translating pay points into incentive pay is 
described in Section IV. An example is presented here in order to 



The responsibility for sending this notification at the correct 
time (one year after placement) rests with the human (s) monitoring the 
system. Although a program could easily be written that would scan all 
cards and automatically prepare notices for the proper ones, the size 
of the job agent program does not seem sufficiently large to warrant 
the cost. 
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!• CLIHNT vl OOf: 

?. SSA (MH. 123-45- 

3* OATH ASSIGWKO 10-17-72 
TO Jili^ AGHImT 



6. RHPtJRT DATt 12-IH-7'3 



I. LFNGTH OF PERIOn UNTIL PLACfrMffWT 

-EXCLUDIMG TRAIlMlKiG ANO/tlR TEMPORARY JOBS* 

A. ACTUAL 19 

B. IiMITIAL GOAL 29 

II. HOURLY WAGP AT PLACEMtK^T 

A. ACTUAL 2.05 

B. IMITIAL GOAL ~ 1.76 

III. EAR(Mllv)GS DURING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 

A. ACTUAL 3360 

B. INITIAL Gf)AL — 2900 ? 
IV. CALCULATION OF FINAL PAY.vlENT POINTS 

A. FINAL CALCULATION UF kEnEFITS FROM J. A. SERVICES — 6?4 
-IB - lA = Dt IIIA - IIIB = Et 8 X D X IIA := F, 

E + F = RESULT. IF NEGATIVE* MAKE ZFR(J* 

I.FSS 

B. INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS — 274 
• FOUALS 

C. FINAL PAYMENT POINTS 350 

-IF NEGATIVE* MAKE ZERO* 



JA 04 JOB AGENT INCENTIVE PAY - FINAL REPORT 

EXHIBIT C-3 
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illustrate the details. It Is anticipated that HRD will do the cal- 
culation manually, since it is quite simple and is only dons quarterly. 
Of course, it can be readily automated if so desired. 

Incentive pay points are calculated by computer each week. Sets 
of the Interim and Final Reports showing these points are retained by 
the Department. A manual record should be maintained that shows how 
many pay points are earned by each job agent each week. At the end of 
the quarter,; the points are totaled for each job agent. Alternatively, 
the entire addition at the end of the quarter can be done by looking 
back at all the computer reports produced during the quarter, without 
the necessity of recording weekly amounts. In either case, the end 
result is a list of job agents, showing the total number of incentive 
pay points that each produced during the quarter. 

Consider an example in which there are seven job agents, identi- 
fied by the numbers 11 through 17. (In actuality, the'te are over 100 
job agents, each identified by a four-digit field office number and a 
two-digit job agent number within the office.) Construct a table in 
which the job agents are listed in order of Increasing number of in- 
centive pay points earned in the quarter. Table C-1 shows such a table 
for our example, constructed in accordance with the following rules. 

Divide the job agents who earn incentive pay points equally into 
five incentive pay classes, A through E. If the ntmiber of job agents 
is not evenly divisible by five, put the "borderlii^e" cases in the 
higher of two classes ("higher" meaning the letter nearer the end 
of the alph: (dC) . In our example, one job agent is put into class A, 
one into B, two into C, one into D, and two into E.. If any job agents 
tie in the ntmiber of points, make certain they are in the same class, 
moving the lower one to the next higher class if necessary. If there 
are any job agents with no incentive points, they should also be put 
into class A. 

Next, fill in the columns labeled "salary step class" and 'Wnthly 
base pay." This information is already known about jo6 agents, although 



During the first year the incentive pay plan is In operation, 
pay points will be summed at the end of each six month period, rather 
than each quarter. 
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Table C-1 

ILLUSTRATION OF QUARTERLY INCENTIVE PAY CALCULATION 

Job Total Incen- Salary Monthly Total Monthly Quarterly 
Agent Pay tive Pay Step Base Monthly Incen- Incentive 



Number 


Points 


Class 


Class 


Pay 


Salary 


tive Pay 


Pay 


lA 


219 


A 


2 


928 


928 


0 


0 


12 


1,386 


B 


* 

3 


1,07A 


1,07A 


0 


0 


17 


2,A15 


C 


3 


.97A 


1,071 


97 


291 


15 


A, 167 


C 


1 


88A 


972 


88 


26A 


11 


5,309 


D 


3 


97A 


1,120 


136 


AO 8 


13 


7,088 


E 


* 

3 


1,07A 


1,169 


95 


285 


16 


9,252 


E 


2 


928 


1,11 A 


186 


558 



Base pay is ct "rently above that for Step 3 (see Column A, Table 

1). 



I 



ERIC 
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it should be reiterated that a new pay schediile will be in effect 
(See Table 1 in the text.) The ^nonthly base pay is given in Column 
A of Table 1, except for 14 job agents — referred to as "exceptional 
job agents" — who are currently paid more than the amoxint of base pay 
shown under the proposed maximum salary step (Step 3). For these job 
agents, an asterisk appears in the "salary step class" column and their 
current salary appears in the "monthly base pay" column. "Total monthly 
salary" can now be read directly from Table 1, simply by referring to 
incentive pay class and salary step class. If the entry in Table 1 is 
less than an exceptional, job agent's base pay, then his "total monthly 
salary" shall be the same as the base pay. Job agent 12 is an example 
of such an exception. 

"Monthly incentive pay" is now calculated as "total monthly salary" 
minus "monthly base pay." As a check, it will be seen that, but for 
exceptional job agents, "monthly incentive pay" is 0, 5, 10, 15, or 
20 percent of "monthly base pay," according to whether an agent is in 
class A, B, C, D, or E respectively. Finally, calculate "quarterly 
incentive pay" as three times nonthly incentive pay.^ 

THE COMPUTER PROGRAM 

Rand has provided a computer program that takes as input the 
punched card described in Appendix B and produces as output the three 
reports illustrated in Appendix C. The program is written in ANS 2 
COBOL, the HRD standard. The cards following the program are example 
inputs that cause the program to produce the three sample reports pre- 
viously shown. The program is straightforward and can be comprehended 
and modified by referring to the flow chart, the listing, and the fol- 
lowing description* 

The input consists of any ntjmber of client information cards, the 
format of which has been previously described. Each,^such card results 
in one page of output, such a page being one of three report types or 



Note that during the first year the incentive plan is in opera- 
tion, incentive pay will be calculated over a six month period, re- 
quiring this latter factor to be six. For the first year, replace 
"quarter" with "six-month period" in the preceding instructions. 
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Identification followed by an error message indicating why the report 
for that particular card could not be produced. Cards that are to pro- 
duce Initial Goals Reports are put behind a parameter-card that is 
punched only with a "1" in colunm 1; such input cards will normally be 
punched only in columns 1-63. Similarly, cards that are to produce 
Interim Reports are punched in columns 1-75 and follow a parameter- 
card that has a "2" in column 1, Cards producing Final Reports are 
punched in their entirety and follow a parameter-card with a "3" in 
column 1. Input cards may be in any order, with the types freely 
intermixed; the report-type that is given as the first column of a 
parameter-card remains in effect until a new parameter-card is en- 
countered. The program distinguishes parameter-cards from client in- 
put cards according to whether or not column 1 contains a "1", "2*', 
or "3". (Client cards are alphabetic in the first position.) The 
default report-t3rpe is 1 (Initial Goals Report); hence, if a parameter- 
card does not appear as the first input card. Initial Goals Reports 
will be produced until the program encounters a contrary parameter- 
card, if any. It is useful to trace through the flow chart and pro- 
gram for each repcrt-type, with and without data input errors. 

The program does extensive checking and editing of the input data, 
except for the first 32 columns, which represent identification infor- 
mation and in general cannot be internally verified; however, a check 
is made to insure that the "data assigned to job agent" is on or after 
July 1, 1972, the beginning of the incentive pay program. Job agents 
should fill in this date for clients assigned to them before this time. 

Many xields must lie within certain limits, as indicated in various 
COBOL statements. For example, each binary client characteristic ("male" 
through "white") must be blank or "0" or "1". (Blank may be used 
throughout in place of "0".) Other characteristics are also constrained; 
for example, "days unemployed last year" cannot exceed 260 > the full 
work-year of 52 weeks of 5 diays each. If any constraints are violated, 
the program will produce an error message, and the report will not be 
completed. Internally, ERROR-1 represents an error in the first 63 
columns of the card; that is, the information that is used to produce 
the Initial Goals Report. Similarly, ERROR-2 refers to columns 64-75, 
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and ERROR-3 to 76-80. The ERRORs are set to 0 before" the card is 
scanned and are Individually set to 1 when an error of that type Is^ 
detected. A completed report can be produced only from an error-free 
card. 

Likewise, there are constraints on the output, although this Is 
not the concern of the job agent • For example. It Is possible for 
the hourly wage regression equation to produce an Initial goal that 
Is less than the hourly minimum wage of $1.60; should this happen, 
the program will set the goal to $1.60. There are other reasonable 
limits on minimum and maximum number of days, which can be ascertained 
by examining the program. The job agent is always given the benefit 
in rounding resxilts; thiis, when "days unemployed" as computed by the 
regression is not a whole nmnber (which is usually the case) , It is 
rounded up. The program does this by adding .9999 and then truncating. 
Other goals are rounded down by simple truncation. Point values that 
are not integral are rounded up. 

The program computes four regression equations, one each for the 
three initial goals of days unemployed, hourly wage, and days worked, 
and one for interim estimate of days worked. The coefficients for the 
regressions are given in four tables near the beginning of the Working 
Storage Section, immediately following the table that stores client 
characteristics. Each of these tables is indexed from 7 to 29 or 30, 
7 to 26 corresponding to the numbering of the characteristics on the 
Initial Intake Form. Positions 1 to 6 are not referenced by the pro- 
grami Positions 27 and 28 are derived values, age-squared and age- 
times-high-school-dropout; however, age-squared does not appear in the 
current version of the program, evidenced by the fact that the 27th 
entry in each coefficient table is 0. Position 29 is blue-collar^ 
placement, and 30 is hourly~wage-at -placement (used only in the interim- 
estimate-days-worked regression). Each of the regressions is actually 
carried out using a PERFORM statement in conjunction with one of the 
last two sections of the program. Corresponding entries from the 
characteristics table and the appropriate coefficient table are multi- 
plied together and added tc the running sum that has been initialized 
by the appropriate intercept. Should HRD wish to use their own regres- 
sion coefficients (as obtained, for example, by an analysis of their 



owii data), they need change only the four coefficient tables, together 
with the intercepts that appear at the beginning of the Working Storage 
Section. These intercepts are actually the regression intercepts plus 
the corresponding "V7estem states" coefficients? that appear in Appendix 
A; these quantities are combined, since all clients live in the West. 

As the minimum wage changes through legislation, HKD may want to 
change this parameter, which appears near the beginning* of Working 
Storage. As noted previously, this parameter insures that a goal for 
a client will never be less than the prevailing minimum wage. Like- 
wise, it is recommended that HRD change the values of CA72 and CA71 each 
year (as soon as they are known) to reflect the average hourly wage in 
California on January 1 of that year and the preceding year; however, 
the names should remain the same unless HRD desires to modify their 
usage in the program accordingly. The values of US67 and US69 need 
not be changed. The purpose of using these historical wage rates is 
to allow for inflation; that is , the program corrects present and 
immediately past wages to equivalent wages in the 1967-69 period to 
which the regressions directly apply^ runs the regressions, and recon- 
verts the results to current wages. BACKWARD-FACTOR and FORWARD-FACTOR 
are used in these conversions. 

JULTAN-ASSIGN and JULIAN-PLACE refer to the Julian dates of assign- 
ment to job agent and of placement, respectively, where 1 July 1972 
(the projected starting date of the incentive pay program) is arbi- 
trarily taken to be 0, The form\ilas represented in the associated 
COMPUTE statements need slight modification if the program is to be 
used after 29 February 1976. MOD-JULIAN-ASSIGN and MOD-JULIAN-PLACE, 
derived from JULIAN-ASSIGN and JULIAN-PLACE respectively, refer to a 
Julian enumeration in which Saturdays and Stmdays are not counted. 
These are the numbers actually used in the computations in accordance 
with the five day week that is consistent]^' used in the study. 

Much of the Working Storage Section is taken up with images of 
output lines. These lines are labeled in a straightforward manner; 
for example, ALL-1 refers to the first line of all three reports, 
IGR-10 to the 10th line of the Initial Goals Report, and IR-FR-11 to 
the 11th line of both the Interim Report and the Final Report. 



Although the output-record definition Is for a 132-character 
print -line, the actual printing Is confined to positions 9 through 
77; this arbitrary restriction permits the reports to fit centered 
on a standard 8-1/2" x 11" page. HRD may want to widen the reports, 
although the present formatting seems workable. 

Paragraph names generally correspond to the flow chart. In cases 
for which names would have little intrinsic content, paragraphs are 
given names such as L-10, 

Every effort has been made to have the program conform to strict 
ANS COBOL as requested by HRD; with the exception of the use of 
CURRENT-DATE, no IBM extensions to ANS COBOL are used. In particular, 
this restriction prevents the use of COMPUTATIONAL (floating-point) 
items* In the interest of efficiency, HRD may want to modify the pro- 
gram to incorporate COMPUTATIONAL items; however, the relatively low- 
volume of job agent client report processing may not warrant such an 
effort. 
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Do interim 
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Job Agent Progrom Flow Chart 
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CIIBIIL SnUKCK PKlUiRAM LISTING 



//Jim CARD (THIS CARD AND THP "MEXT TW'J SHOULD Bhr7lN IN CULUMN 1) 
// FXFC ACnyCLG 

//criHOL.SYSiN ni) * 

iDfrWTIHICATirJN DIVISIDM. 



PRUGRAM-Ii). 
AUTHOR . 
DATR-Wrt ITTEN. 



JflBAGENT. 

RANI) CORPORATION, 

MAY 1972. 



FNVIRONMEWT DIVlSn)N. 

CDNFIGORATION SECTION. 
SOORCF-COMPUTER. 
OBJFXT-COMPOTER. 
S.<"FCIAL-N/iMFS. 



IriM-3ftO. 
IHM-360. 
COl IS PAGING. 



IWPOT-OOTPUT SECTION. 
FILE-CONTROL. 

SFLECT CARD ASSIGN TO UT-S-SYSIN. 

SELECT LISTING ASSIGN TO UT-S-SYSPR I NT , 

RATA n I VI Si ON. 
FILE SECTTtliM. 



HI) CARD 

RECORD 80 CHARACTERS 

LAHFL RECORDS OMITTED 
DATA RECORD CARD-IMAGE. 

01 CARO-I'MAGE. 

02 TYPF-0R-CLIE":T-INITIAL 

02 CLJFNr-SORNA^E 

02 SSAl 

02 SSA2 

02 SSA3 

02 DATE-ASS IGNED-MONTH 

02 DATF-ASSTGNED-DAY 

02 OATE-ASS IGNED-YEAR 
02 ■ FiELD-OFFiCE-NOMliER 

02 JOB-AGEVT-NUMBER 

02 MALE 

02 MARRIED 

02 VITERAN 

02 VOCATIONAL-TRAINING 

02 PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED 

02 WELFARE-- 

02 HIGH-SCHOOL-DROPOUT 

02 LABOR -UN ION 

' • 02 BLUE-COLLAR-LAST-JOB 



PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 

PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 
PICTURE 



X ( 1) . 

X( 10) 

X(3) 

X(2) 

X (-4) 

X(2) 

X(2) 

■X(2) 
X(4) 
X(2) 
X( 1) 
X( 1) 
X( 1) 
X( 1) 

X.: 1) 

X( 1) 
X( 1) 
X( 1) 
X( 1) 



ERIC 
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0? RURAL-ARcA PICTURE X{1), 

02 RFCENT-LDiMG-TfrRM-llMEMPLOYMENT PICTURE X{1), 

02 SPANISH-SURNAME PICTURE X{1), 

02 WHITE PICTURE X{1), 

02 AGE PICTURB X{2) 

02 FAM!LY-SI7.e PICTURE X(2). 

02 NUMRER-UF-CARS-IN-FAMILY PICTURE X{1) 

02 DAYS-UNEMPLOYFO-LAST-YFAR PICTURE X(3), 

02 OAYS-WORKEO-LAST-YFAR PICTURE X(3) 

02 HOURLY-WAGE-LAST-JOB picture X{3), 

02 TOTAL-INCOME-LAST-YEAR PICTURE X{4) 

02 PLACEMENT-OATE-MUNTH PICTURE X(2.) 

02 PLACEMENT-DATE-DAY PICTURE X{2) 

02 PLACEMENT-OATE-YEAR PICTURE X{2) 

02 BLUE-COLLAR-PLACEMENT PICTURE X{1) 

02 HOURLY-WAGE-AT-PLACFKENT PICTURE X{3) 

02 WEEKS-IN-TRAI NING-OR-TEMP-JOR PICTURE X{2) 

02 TOTAL-FlRST-Y'=^AR-INCOME PICTURE X ( f> ) 



FD LISTING 

LABEL RFCORHS OMITTEO 
DATA RECORD 
3 LOCK 
RECORD 



PRINT-LI'ME 
10 RECORDS 
133 CHARACTERS. 



01 PRINT-LINE. 

02 CC 

02 PRINT-DATA 



PICTURE X. 
PICTURE X{132) 



WORKING-STORAGE SECTION. 



ERIC 



77 


oays-unemployed-i:jtercept 


PICTURE 


9(5)V9{7) 


VALUE 


77 


HOURLY-WAGE- INTERCEPT 


PICTURE 


9(5)V9( 7) 


VALUE 


77 


DAYS-WORKED- INTERCEPT 


PICTURE 


9{5)V9{7) 


VALUE 


77 


I-E-DAYS-WORKED-I NTERCEPT 


PICTURE 


9{5)V9{7) 


VALUE 


77 


MINIMUM-WAGE 


PICTURE 


9V99 


VALUE 


77 


ca7i 


PICTURE 


9V99 


VALUE 


77 


CA72 


PICTURE 


9V99 


VALUE 


77 


USA7 


PICTURE 


9V99 


VALUE 


77 


US 69 


PICTURE 


9V99 


VALUE 


77 


BACKWARD-FACTOR 


PICTURE 


9V9 ( 7) . 




77 


FORWARD-FACTOR 


PICTURE 


9V9( 7) . 




77 


RFPORT-TYPE 


PICTURE 


9. 




77 


ERROR-1 


PICTURE 


9, 




77 


ERROR-2 


PICTURE 


9. 




77 


ERROR-3 


PICTURE 


9. 




77 


MONTH 


PICTURE 


99. 




77 


DAY 


PICTURE 


99. 




77 


YEAR 


PICTURE 


99. 




77 


TEMP 


PICTURE 


S9{4). 




77 


DAY-OF-YEAR 


PICTURE 


9(3) . 




77 


JUL IAN-ASSIGN 


PICTURE 


9(4). 




77 


M0D-JULIAN-A5SIGN 


PICTURE 


9(4). 




77 


JULIAN-PLACE 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 





147.67ft. 

144.636, 

130.401. 

133.283. 

1.60. 

3.93c 

4.13. 

2.fi3. 

3.19. 
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77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
7 7 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 



M(IO-JULIAN-PLACe PICTlIRe 9(4). 

SPACING PICTURE <i9. 

GDAL-nAYS-MNEMPLUYRn-NOK'-HLlJE PICTURF 999. 
(;flAL-nAYS-Uf4hMPLnY6l)-BI.UF PICTURE 999. 
GIlAL-HnURLY-WAGe-MnN-RLIlR PICTURE 9V99. 
GOAL-HO:iRLY-WAGE-BLUE P-IGTURE 9V99. 

GUAL-OAVS-WURKED-NON-HLUI: PICTljRF 999. 
GOAL-OAYS-WURKRO-KLUF PICTURE 999. 

INTERIM-EST{MATE-f)AYS-WURKEO PICTURE 999. 
GUAL-EIRST-YFAR-IMCOME-Nnw-BLU PICTURE 9 ( ) 
GflAL-Eij^ST-YFAR-INCOMF-HLUE PICTURE 9(5). 



XR PICTURE 

DU-WH PICTURE 

DU-B PICTURE 

HW-rxiB PICTURE 

HW-H PICTURE 

DW-NB PICTURE 

nW-B PICTURE 

IFOW PICTURE 

ACTUAL-nAYS-UNFMPLOYEf) PICTURE 
ACTUAI.-E I RST-YEAR-IiMCIlME P I CTURF 

GDAL-nAYS-UNEr'-PLOYEn PICTURE 

GUAL-HflllRLY-WAGE PICTURE 

GUAL-OAYS-WURKEO PICTURE 



99. 

.S9( '5)V9(7) 

S9(5)V9(7) 

S9(5)V9(7) 

.S9(5)V9(7) 

S9('i)V9(7) 

S9('j)V9(7) 

S9( r5 ) V9{ 7) 

9(3) . 

9( S) . 

9(3). 

9V99. 

9(3) . 



INTER IM-EST-ElRST-YPAR-INCilME PICTURE 9(S). 

GnaL-FIRST-YEA-^-INCOCiE J'ICTURE 9(5). 

0 PICTURE S9(3). 

6 PICTURE S9(5) . 

E PICTURE S9(b)V9(7) 

INTERIM-BENEEIT PICTURE 9(5). 

INTERIM-PAYMEnT-PUINTS PICTURE 9(5). 

EIIMAL-BE'MEEIT PICTURP 9(b). 

EINAI.-PAYME'V.T-PUIlMTS PICTURE 9(5). 



01 CLIEWT-CHARACTERISTICS-TAHLE SYNC 



ERIC 



0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(24) VALUE SPACES. 


02 


7-MALE 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


0?. , 


ft-MflRRIhO 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


0? 


9-VFTERAN 


P ICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


lO-VOCATKJNAL-TRAIlMlNG 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


II-PHYS I C ALLY-HANOI CAPPED 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


12-WELFARE 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


I3-HIGH-SCHUUL-0R0PI)UT 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


I4-LABUR-UMI0N 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


0? 


I5-BLUE-CULLAR-LAST-JUB 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


I6-R URAL-AREA 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


I7-RFCENT-L0NG-TERM-UNEHP 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


I«-SPANISH-SURNAME 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


19-WHI TE 


PICTURE 


9('i) . 


02 


?()-AGE 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


21-EAMILY-SIZE 


PICTimE 


9(4) . 


02 


22-NUMBER-OF-CARS-IM-FAMI LY 


PICTURE 


9(A). 


02 


23-nAYS-UNEMPLUYED-LAST-YEAR 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


24-OAYS-WORKEO-LAST-YfcAR 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 
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02 


2b 


-HOIJRLY-WAGI:- 


LAST-J()» 


PICTURf- 


9(4) . 


02 


26 


-TOTAL-INCOMH 


-LAST-YEAR 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


27 


- AG -SO I JAR El) 




PICTURE 


9(4). 


02 


?H 


-AGF-TIMES-HS 


-fJRllMOllT 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


29 


-HLIIE-COLLAR- 


PLACEMENT 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 


02 


30 


-HOURLY-WAGE- 


AT-PLACEMtMT 


PICTURE 


9(4) . 



01 CLIFMT-CHARACTFR REOEEIMES CL I ENT-CHAR ACTER I ST I CS-TAHLE SYNC. 
02 CLTFN'T-CHAR PICTURE 9(4) OCCURS 30 TIMES. 



nAYS-UNFMPLUYED- 














P T 1 1 FR 

n » i_ i_ T ^ 


P I r Tl Ift F 

" I \.t I Kits tZ 


r\ \ t r. ) 




C p A f* L. C 


• 




* I l_ L IT 


r I U 1 I /'\ C 


i ^ \ \/Q { 7 \ 


\f' A 1 1 i u 

V i\ L u r 


~o 


O O O 1 


0? 




U I P Tl lO p 
r 1 U 1 K 


OVlPJV^l f ) 


\/ A 1 1 1 u 
V /• L* ' t 


— oO 


• 1 m 


0? 


F T 1 1 FP 


P I r T 1 IR 




V A L u c 




'J A. A 


02 


FILLER 


p I r T 1 11? P 

r I 1 U »\ 1^ 




V t» L u r 




• i (J^ • 


{)? 


FILLER 


PICTURF 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-21 


.392. 


0? 


F I L L FR 


PiCTURb 


S9( ■?) V9(7) 


VALUE 


+9 


.6329. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+29 


.304. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(S)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-14 


.997. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9( 7) 


VALUE 


-20 


.871. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 24 


.9H6. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 16 


.167. 


02 


FILL ER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5) V9(7) 


VALUE 


-3 


.6223. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-33 


.943. 


02 


F I L L FR 


PICTURF 


S9( t^) V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 2 


.1711. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9( 7) 


VALUE 


-4 


. 1477. 


02 


EILLFR 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-13 


.913. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9{7) 


VALUE 


+ 


.061488. 


0? 


E ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 




.34196. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9(7) 


VALUE 


-16 


.788. 


02 


F ILLFR 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 


.011345. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0 


.0. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5) V9(7) 


VALUE 




.32448. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9('=:-W9(7) 


VALUE 


-9 


.8772o 



01 nij REDEFINES flAVS-UNEMPLnYED-COEE-TABLE SYNC. 

02 OAYS-UMEMPLOYEO-CnFF PICTURE S9(5rV9(7) OCCURS 29 TIMES. 

01 HnURLY-WAGE-CDEE-TABLF SYNC* 



0?. 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 72) 


VALUE 


SPACES 




02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-17 


.582. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9('5)\'S(7) 


VALUE 


+12.915. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-18 


.964. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+83 


.642. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-80. 139. 


02 


FILLER 


P ICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-83 


.798. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9(7) 


VALUE 


-6 


.5703. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9('5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 116 


.27. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+ 78 


.606. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-5 


.6275. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9( 7) 


VALUE 


-5 


. 1063. 


02 


F'LLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-13 


.143. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9( 7) 


VALUE 


-69 


.461. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 




.93449. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 




.88552. 
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02 


F I LLFR 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+3«0161. 


02 


FILLER 


PIv':TURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+.42802. 


02 


FILLER 


. PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.57579. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-26.435. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+.043047. 


•02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-^0.0. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+3.0142. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-1.7836. 


01_ HW 




REDEFINES H0URLY-WAr7E-CCJEF-T ABLE SYNC 


02 


HOURLY-WAGE- 


COEF 1 


PICTURE S9(5)V9(7) 


OCCURS 29 TIMES. 


01 DAYS-WORKEO-COEF 


-TABLE SYNC. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(72) 


VALUE 


SPACES. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9<7) 


VALUE 


-51.383. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+71 . 350. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+39.055. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-8.0195. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5) V9(7) 


VALUE 


+10.813. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-50«572. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+10.901 . 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9( 7) 


VALUE 


-6, 7927. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-20.837. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-27.486. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( tj)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-6.9750. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9{5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-19.840. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+94.478. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.29622. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+3.4573. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+.89631. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.052251. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+.25603. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+8.5877. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.0040507. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5) V9(7) 


VALUE 


+O.O0 


02 


f'iller 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-1.3399. 


. 02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+81.746. 



01 OW REDEFINES DAYS-WORKFD-COEF-T ABLE SYNC. 

02 DAYS-WORKEO- COEF PICTURE S9(5)V9(7) OCCURS 29 TIMES. 



I-E- 


-DAYS-WORKED- 


-COEF-TABLE 


SYNC. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(72) 


VALUE 


SPACES. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


V A LUC- 


-50.435. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5 )V9( 7) 


VALUE 


+73.213. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+38.968. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+1.9996 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-57.353. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9( 5)V9(7 ) 


VALUE 


+14.195. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALf'G 


+0.0. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-31.009. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-7.2058 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-19.384, 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


5 ^( 5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+90.205. 
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02 


FILLFR 


PICTURE 


S9('j) V9(7) 


VALUE 


-. 17795. 


02 


PlLLfR 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+3. 5995. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(?>)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.0373ttO. 


OH 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(^>)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+.18292. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0. 


0? 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0. 


02 


FILLER 


PI CTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


+0.0* 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-1.3179. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5 )V9(7) 


VALUE 


+83.259. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


S9(5)V9(7) 


VALUE 


-.055707 . 


le- 


•OW 


REDEFINES I-E-DAYS 


-WORKED- 


-COEF-TABLE SYNC. 



02 I-E-DAYS-WORKED-COEF PICTURE S9(5)Vy(7) OCCURS 30 TIMES. 



01 ALL-1. 

02 FILLER PICTURE- X(33) VALUE SPACES. 

02 TITLE PICTURE X(20). 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(80) VALUE SPACES. 



ALL- 


-3.- 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(10) VALUE SPACES. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(20) VALUE '1. CLIENT 


02 


INITIAL 


PICTURE 


X. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X VALUE SPACE. 


02 


SURNAME 


PICTURE 


X( 10) . 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(5) VALUE SPACES. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


XI23) VALUE '4. FIELD OFFICE NO. 


02 


FlELD-0 


PICTURE 


X(4). 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(59) VALUE SPA^:ES. 


ALL 


-5. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 10) VALUE SPACES. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(20) VALUE '2. SSA NU. 


02 


SSA-1 


PICTURE 


X ( 3 )., 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


X VALUE 


0? 


SSA-2 


PICTU-RE 


X(2). 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X VALUE . 


02 


SSA-3. 


PICTURE 


X(4). 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(6) VALUE SPACES. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(23) VALUE '5, JOH AGENT NO.'. 


02 


JA-NO 


PICTURE 


X(2). 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(61) VALUE SPACES. 



01 ALL-7. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(10) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(20) VALUE '3. DATE ASSIGNED 

02 DATEA-M PICTURE X(2). 

02 FILLER PICTURE X v;»UE '-». 

Cf2 DATEA-D PICTURE X(2). 

02 FILLER PICTURE X VALUE 

02 OATFA-Y PICTURE X(2). 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(9) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(23) VALUE »6. REPORT DATE 

0? REPORT-DATE PICTURE X(8). 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(55) VALUE SPACES. 

ERJC . 



T 



-82- 



01 ALL-«. 

0? PILLP« HICTIJRF X(14) VALUF SPACffS. 

0? FILI.-eR PlCTU-^e X(119) VALUE 'TO JOrt AGhNl' • . 

01 TOO-PARI.Y-Fi^KnR-MeSSAGF. 

0? FILL6R PICTURfc" X(]^/ VALUF SPACFS. 

02 FILLFR PiCTlJRb' X(l?0) VALUE • *** OATF ASSIGMFl) TD JOB AGF 
'WT MUST HE AFTFR 7-1-72'. 



01 



01 



01 



01 



01 



01 



IGR 


- 10. 










0? 


F I LLFR 


P ICTURF 


X( 24) 


VALUE 


P AT PS 


02 


F I LLFR 


P I CTUR (: 


X(109) VALUE 




IGR 


-12. 










0? 


FILLFR 


PICTIJRH 


X( 14) 


VALUE 




02 


P-7 


PICTURE 


X. 






v/2 


FVLLHR 


PICTURE 


X( 27 ) 


VALUE 


' MALE 


02 


F I L LFR 


PICTURfc 


X( 7 ) 


VALUE 




02 


P-20 


PICTURE 


X< 2 ) . 






02 


FILLFR 


PICTURE 


X(82) 


VALUE 


' AGE » • 


IGR 


-14. 










02 


FILLFR 


P ICTURE 


X( 14) 


VALUE 




02 


P-8 


PICTURE 


r\ • 






02 


FiLtER 


PICTURE 


X< 27 ) 


VALUE 


• MARRIED 


02 


FILLFR 


PICTURE 


X( 7) 


VALUF 


'21. •. 


02 


P-2 1 


P ICTUF. 


X ( 2 ) . 






02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 82 ) 


VALUE 


' FAMiLY SI7F» 


IGR 


-16. 










02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X (. 1 4 ) 


VALUF 


f Q 1 


02 


P-9 


PICTURE 


X. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 27 ) 


VALUE 


' VETERAN 


02 


FILLFR 


PICTURE 


X(8) 


VALUE 


'22. •. 


02 


P-22 


PICTURE 


X( 1 ) . 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 82 ) 


VALUE 


' MUMKFR OF CARS IN FAMILY'. 


IGR- 


-18. 










02 


FILLFR 


PICTURE 


X( 14) 


VALUE 


' 10.'. 


02 


P-10 


PICTURE 


X. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 27 ) 


VALUE 


' VOCATIONAL TRAliMING '. 


02 


F ILLER 


PICTURE 


X(6) 


VALUE 


'23. '. 


02 


P-23 


PICTURE 


X( 3) . 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(82) 


VALUE 


' DAYS UNEMPLUYEU LAST YEAR,'. 


IGR- 


-20. 










02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X ( i 4 ) 


VALUE 


' 11.'. 


02 


P-U 


PICTURE 


X. 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(27) 


VALUE 


' PHYSICALLY HANOICAPPEO '. 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(6) 


VALUE 


'24. '. 


02 


P-24 


PICTURE 


X ( :5 ) . 






02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(82) 


VALUE 


' OAYS WORKED LAST YEAR'. 
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IGR 


-22.. 








02 


FI LuER 


PICTURE 


X( 14 ) 


VALUF 




P- 1 ? 


P T CTUR P 








P I 1 1 PU 


P 1 r TUP F 


A \ ^ r i 


V/Al IIP 




Pill PU 


D 1 r Ti iii p 

r 1 O 1 v^K C 


A I J 


\/AI IIP 
V U 1. U [I 


02 


P-25 


PICTURE 


9,99. 




02 


FILLtR 


PICTURE 


X(82) 


VALUE 


IGR 


-24. 








02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 14) 


VALUE 


02 


P-I3 


PICTURE 


X. 




02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 27 ) 


VALUE 


02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X( 5) 


VALUE 


02 


P-26 


PICTURE 


X(4) . 




02 


FILLER 


PICTURE 


X(R2) 


VALUE 



• 12. •. 

• WELFARE 
•25. «. 

• HOURLY WAGE LAST J(m«. 

/ 

• 13. «. 

• HIGH SCHOOL DRUPOUT 
•26. «. 

• TOTAL INCOME LAST YEAR'. 



01 



01 



IGR- 
02 
02 
02 

IGR- 
02 
02 
02 



-26. 
FILLER 
P-I4 
FILLER 

-28, 
FILLER 
P-IS 
FILLER 



PICTURE X(I4) VALUE • 14. • . 

PICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(II8) VALUE • LABOR UNIO.M^. 



PICTURE X(I4) VALUE • 15. •. 

PICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(II8) VALUE • BLUE COLLAR LAST JOB^ 



01 



IGR 
02 
02 
02 



-30. 

FILLER 

P-16 

FILLER 



PICTURE X( 14) VALUE « 16. • 

PICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(1I8) VALUE • RURAL AREA^. 



IGR- 
02 
02 
02 



•32. 
FILLER 
P-I7 
FILLER 
• ENT • , 



PICTURE X(I4) VALUE • 17. •. 

PICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(II8) VALUE • RECENT LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYM 



01 



IGR 

02 
02 
02 



-34. 

FILLER 

p-la ' 

FILLER 



PICTURE X(I4) VALUE • 18. •. 

PICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(I18) VALUE •' SPANISH SURNAME^ 



01 



01 



IGR 
02 
02 
02 

IGR- 
02 
.02 



•36. 
FILLER 
P-19 
FILLER 

37. 

FILLER 
FILLER 



PICTURE X(14) VALUE « 19. 
"ICTURE X. 

PICTURE X(118) VALUE • WHITE^. 



PICTURE X(58) VALUE SPACES. 
PICTURE X(75) VALUE •BLUE 



NON-BLUE • 



01 



IGR- 

02 
02 



38. 

FILLER 
FILLER 



PICTURE X(57) VALUE SPACES. 
PICTURE X(76) VALUE 'COLLAR 



COLLAR' 



-84- 



01 



01 



01 



01 



01 



02 f^ILLFR 
0? FILLHR 
0?. FILLl-R 



p iCTuwe 

PICTURE 
PICTURE 



X( 22* 
X( 34) 
X( 77 ) 



VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUF 



SPACFS. 
•PLACFME.\JT 



MIMIMUH GOALS' 



PLACEMFNT * 



IGR-4] . 

0? F^ILLFR PICTURE X(S9) VALUE ' 

' ^AEF()RF PL ACFMEMT • , 

02 IGR-I-I^ PICTURF 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(q) VALUE SPACES. 

02 IGR-I-NK PICTURE 7/29. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(59) VALUE SPACES. 



"01 IGR-43. 

02 FILLf^R PICTURE X(58) VALUE ' 

'PLACEMFiMT I. 
02 I GR-I I-B P ICTURE 9.99. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(R) VALUE SPACES. 
02 IGR-H-M(^ PICTURE 9.99. 
02 FILLFR PICTURF X{59) VALUE SPACES, 



01 IGR-4'-). 



02 FILLER PICTURE X(59) VALUE • 

'I'\iG YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT » 
0? IGR-I I I-B PICTURE ZZ9. 
02 FILLER PICTURF X(9) VALUE SPACES. 
02 IGR-III-Nrt PICTURF 7.7.9. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(59) VALUE SPACES 



01 IGR-47. 

02- FILLER PICTURE Xi57) VALUE • 

' YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT 
02 IGR-IV-H PICTURE Z(4)9. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(7) VALUE SPACES. 
0? IGR-IV-NB PICTURE Z(4)9. 
's 02 FILLER PICTURE X(59) VALUE SPACES. 



IGW-49. 

02 FILLER 
02 FILLFR 



I. DAYS UMEMPLOYFD 



I I . HOURLY WAGE Al 



III. OAYS WiJRKEO DIJR 



IV. EARNINGS DURING 



PICTURE X(1A) VALUE SPACES. 

PICTURF X(117) VALUE '*IV = « X II X III*' 



ir,R-ij2. 

02 f^ILLER PICTURF X(9) VALUE SPACE.S. 

02 I-:lLER PICTURE X(21) VALUE 'PLACEMENT I NFfjRMAT I UN • . 

02 MLLFR PICTURE ;<(103) VALUE SPACES. 



IGR-54. 

02 FILLER 
02 FILLER 
02 FILLER 
02 FILLER 



PICTURE XU4) VALUE SPACES. 

PICTURE X.;17) VALUE 'DATE OF PLACEMENT'. 

PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

PICTURE X(R6) VALUE 'HOURLY WAGE AT PLACEMENT' 
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01 IGK-b^. 

02 riLLfiR PICTlJRf: X(32) VALUb SPACifS. 

02 FILl.FR PICTlJRff X(9) VALDF ' 

02 FILLbR PICTURF X(31) VAUJF SPACb'S. 

02 FILLFR PICT-JRF X{61) VALDF ' 



01 iaR-5A. 

02 FILLFIR PICTIJRB X(1A) VALUE SPACES. 

0? FILLER PICTIJRF X(21) VALUE 'BLUE COLLAR PLACEMENT'. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(12) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLED PICTURE X{B6) VALUE 'WEEKS IM TRAIN'ING ANO/UR ' . 



01 IGR-")?. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(1A) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE '*YES = 1, i^(J = 0* 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE ' TEMPURARY J(JB«. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(73) VALUE ' '. 



01 IR-FR-U. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE ' I. LEMGTH OF pirK'. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(IOA) VALUE 'ID!) UNTIL PLACEMbK'T ' . 

01 IR-FR-12. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE ^' ^EXCLUDING TR ' . 

02 FILLEK PIC X(IOA) VALUE 'AINIMG Afv)|)/UR TEMPORARY JUBS"='o 



01 IR-FR-IA. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(20) VALUE 'A. ACTUAL 

02 IR-Fk-I-A PICTURE 17.9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(9A) VALUE SPACES. 



01 IR-FR-16. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{20) VALUE 'R. INITIAL GOAL 

02 IR-FR-I-K PICTURE 7.7.9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(9A) VALUE SPACES. 



01 



01 



IR-FR-18. 
0? FILLER 
02 FILLER 



PICTURE 
PICTURE 



X(27) VALUE 
X(l()6) VALUE 



'T 



I I . 

PLACEMENT ' 



HOURLY WAGE A' 



IR-FR-20. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19") VALUE 'A. ACTUAL 

02 IR-FR-IJ-A PICTURE 9.99. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(9A) VALUE SPACES. 



01 IR-FR-22. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE 'B. INITIAL GOAL - 

02 IR-FR-II-B PICTURE 9.99. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X ( 9'+ ) VALUE SPACES. 



- I 
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01 IR-24. 

0? FILLFR PICTURE X(27) VALUE • III. DAYS WORKED 0«. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(106) VALUE 'URING YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT*. 

01 IR-26. 

0? FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(24) VALUE 'A. INTERIM ESTIMATE 

02 IR--III-A PICTURE Z7.9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(90) VALUE SPACES. 

01 IR-28. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(24) VALUE 'H. INITIAL GOAL •. 

02 IR-I I I-R PICTURE Z7.9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{90) VALUE SPACES. 

01 IR-^0. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE • IV. EARNINGS DURI". 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(106) VALUE 'NO YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT'.. 

01 IR-32. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(22) VALUE 'A. INTERIM ESTIMATE — •. 

02 IR-IV-A PICTURE ZZZZ9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(90) VALUE SPACES. 

01! IR-33. 

' 0? FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{114) VALUE '*8 X IIA X I I I A* • . 

01 IR-35. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(22) VALUE 'B. INITIAL GOAL •. 

02 IR-IV-R PICTURE ZZZZ9.. 

02 FILLER PiCtuRE X(90) VALUE SPACES. 

01 IR-37. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE • . V. CALCULATION 0«. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(106) VALUE 'F INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS'. 

01 IR-39. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(72) VALUE • a. INTERIM CA 

•LCULATION OF BENEFITS FROM J. A. SERVICES --'. 
02 IR-V-A PICTURE ZZZZ9. 
02 FILLFR PICTURE X(56) VALUE SPACES. 

01 IR-40. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{64) VALUE • #IB - lA = 

• n, IVA - IVB = Et 8 X D X IIA = F, ' . 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(69) VALUE SPACES. 

01 IR-41. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(60) VALUE • p + F = r 

•ESULT. IF NEGATIVE* MAKE ZERO*'. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(73) VALUE SPACES. 
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01 IR-43. 

02 FILLER PICTURF X(19) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLFR PICTURF X(114) VALUE 'TIMES*. 



01 IR-45. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(49) VALUE • 

• IK'T FACTOR 1/3 • . 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(84) VALUE SPACES. 



B. INTERIM PU 



01 IR-47. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(114) VALUE 'EOUALS* 



01 IR-49. 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PIC X(2R) VALUE 'C. INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS 

02 IR-V-C PICTURE 1117.9, 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(84) VALUE SPACES. 



I 



01 IR-52. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(106) VALUE 
•ACEMENT'. 



FINAL INPUT: TOTAL*. 
INCOME DURING YEAR AFTER PL 



01 IR~53. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(63) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(70) VALUE • 



01 IR-54. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(27) VALUE • 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{106) VALUE • ND PHUNE 

•AMEt ADDRESS, AND PHONE'. 



CLIENT ADDRESS A'. 

EMPLOYER N 



01 FR-24. 

02 FILLER 
02 FILLER 



PICTURE X(27) VALUE • III. EARNINGS DUR I • 

PICTURE X(106) VALUE 'NG YEAR AFTER PLACEMENT'. 



01 FR-26. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(18) VALUE 'A. ACTt/AL 
02 FR-III-A PICTURE 11119. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(94) VALUE SPACES. 



01 FR-28. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(18) VALUE 'B. INITIAL GOAL 

02 FR-HI-B PICTURE ZZZZ9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(94) VALUE SPACES. 



01 FR-30. 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(27) VALUE • 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(106) VALUE 



erJc 



IV. CALCULATION 0' 
'F FINAL PAYMENT POINTS'. 
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01 

02 (^ILLER PICTURE X(70) VALUE • A. FINAL CALC 

'ULATIOM Uf BeiMFFITS FROM J. A. SBRVICCS — 
02 FR-IV-A PICTURE 7.7.17.9. 
02 FILLER PICKJRE XCsB) VALUE SPACES. 



01 ER-33. 

0? FILLER PICTURE X ( 66 ) VALUE ' *IB - lA = 

• 0, IIIA - IIIB = Et « X I) X IIA = F,<. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(67) VALUE SPACES. 



01 FR-3A. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(60) VALUE • + F = K 

'ESULT. IE NEGATIVE, MAKE ZERO*'. 
0? FILLER PICTURE X(73) VALUE SPACES. 

01 'fr-36. 

0? FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE SPACES. 
0?. FILLER PICTURE X(ll^) VALUE 'LESS'. 



01 ER-3ft. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PIC X(28) VALUE 'H. INTERIM PAYMENT POINTS 

02 FR-lV-rt PICTURE 777.7.9. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(R^) VALUE SPACES. 



01 ER-^O. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(iK) VALUE 'EQUALS' 



01 FR-42. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(16) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PIC X(28) VALUE 'C. FINAL PAYMENT POINTS «. 

02 FR-IV-C PICTURE 77.119. 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(8^») VALUE SPACES. 



01 FR-43. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(19) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(llA) VALUE '*IF NEGATIVE, MAKE ZERO*'. 



01 ALL-59. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(13) VALUE ' JA 0'. 

02 HRn-JA-REPORT-N(] PICTURE X. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{5) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(26) VALUE 'JOB AGENT INCENTIVE PAY - '. 

02 HRO-JA-REPORT-NAME PICTURE X(20). 

02 FILLFR PICTURE X(68) VALUE SPACES. 




01 RESUBMIT-ERROR-MESSAGE-l. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{13) VALUE SPACES. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X{120) VALUE '*** CINE OR MORE OF THE ABOVE 
• F I EL OS IS IN ERROR. ' . 

01 RESURMrT~FRR0R-MESSAGe-2. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(17) VALUE SPACES. 

-n ?- E-T-I-I-ER- P-T-r--T-U R:E_-X-(vl-l-.6:)r^V.A L-U.e_±D.E:T:EiJ:W:I-i!J Ei^W y:I-.e.hL^E:I:E.b.e-I:S_:I-JM:_ 
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•F^^ROR ANO RESUi>MIT A CUMPLETl^ ivJifW'. 
01 RBSURMIT-ERR0R-MFSSA(;F-3. 

0? FILLFR PICTURb X(19) VALUF SPACES. 

0? FILLER PICTURE XI114) VALUE MA 01 INITIAL 

•FURK*. 



PMTAKE RfrPURT 



01 imtakf-error-messa(;e. 

02 fillfr picture x(13) value spaces. 
02 fillfr picture x(120) value 'frror 



IM IIsjTAKI: DATA'. 



01 PLACFMENT-ERRnR--MbSSA(;E. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X(13) VALUE SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(120) VALUE 'ERRUR 



IiM PLACEMENT DATA' 



01 IMCfmE-ERRUR-MESSAGE. 

02 FILLER PICTURE X|13) VALUh SPACES. 
02 FILLER PICTURE X(120) VALUE 'EKRUR 



IIS) PlRST-YfcAR INCOMf 



PRtlCEOURE DIVISIOM. 

COMPUTE HACKWARD-FACTUR = US67 / CA71. 

MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY DAYS-UNEMPLOYED-CUE F (25). 

MULTIPLY .01 BY DAYS-UNEMPLUYED-COEF (25). 

MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY HUURLY-WAGE-COE F (25). 

MULTIPLY .01 BY HUURLY-WAGE-COEE (25). 

MULTIPLY HACKWARD-FACTOR BY DAYS-W(JRK E D-COFF (25). 

MULTIPLY .01 BY DAY S-WURKED-CUE F (25). 

MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY I -E-DA Y S- WORKED-CUFF (25). 
MULTIPLY .01 BY I -E-DA YS-WURKED-COE F (25). 
MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY DAYS-UNEMP LOY ED-CUE F (26). 
MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY HOURL Y-WAGE-COEF (26). 
MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY DAYS-WORKED-COEF (26). 
MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY I -E-0 A Y S-WORK E D-C( )E F (26). 
MULTIPLY BACKWARD-FACTOR BY I -E-DA Y S-WORK F D-COE h (30). 
MULTIPLY .01 BY I -E-DA Y S-WORK ED-COEF (30). 
COMPUTE FORWARD-FACTOR = CA72 / US69. 
MOVE 1 TfJ REPORT-TYPF. 
OPEN INPUT CARD* 
OPEN OUTPUT LISTING. 

READ-CARD. 

READ CARD AT END GU TO Dr)NE. 

IF TYPE-OR-CLIENT-INITI AL IS NOT NUMERIC GU TO PRINT-TITLE. 
IF TYPE-UR-CLIENT-INITI AL IS > '3' GO TU PRINT-TITLE. 
Mf)VF TYPE-OR-CLI ENT-INITI AL TO REPORT-TYPE. 
GO TO READ-CARD. 



erJc 



primt-ti Tie. 

IF RFPGRT-TYPH = 1 MnvB 'INITIAL GOALS RbPURT • TO TITLE. 
IF Rf=P()RT-TYPE = 2 MOVF • INTERIM REPORT • TO TITLE. 
IF REPORT-TYPE = 3 MOVE • FINAL REPORT • TO TITLE. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM ALL-1 AFTER PAGING. 

MOVE type-or-client-initial to initial. 

MOVE CLIENT-SURNAME TO SURNAME. 
MOVE FIELD-OFF ICE-NUMBER TO FIELO-O. 
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MOVK SSAl TfJ SSA-1. 

MOVE SSA2 TO SSA-2. 

MOVE SSA3 TO SSA-3. 

MOVE JOH-AGElMT-fMOMHER TO JA-NO. 

WRITE PRIiNJT-LINJE FROM ALL-5 AFTER 2. 

MOVE OATE-ASSIGNED-MONTH TO OATEA-M. 
MOVE DATE-ASSIGNEO-DAY TO OaTFA-0. 
MOVE DATE-ASSIGNED-YEAR TO OATEA-Y. 
MOVE -CORRENJT-OATF TO REPORT-DATE. 
EXAMINE REPORT-DATE REPLACING ALL •/• BY 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM ALL-7 AFTER 2. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM ALL-8 AFTER 1. 

MOVE 0 TO ERROR-1. 
MOVE 0 TO ERROR-2. 
MOVE 0 TO ERROR-3. 



IF SSAl I.S NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF SSa2 IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF SSA3 IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. ' 

IF DATE-ASSIGNED-MONTH IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO " SE T-ERROR-1 . 
IF DATE-ASSIGNED-DAY IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF DATE-ASSIGNEO-YEAR IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SFT-ERROR-1. 
MOVE DATE-ASSIGNED-MONTH TO MONTH. 
MOVE OATF-ASSIGNED-DAY TO DAY. - 
MOVE DATE-ASS IGNED-YEAR TO YEAR. 
IF MONTH < 1 OR > 12 GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF DAY < 1 OR > 31 GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF YEAR < 72 OR > 75 GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF YEAR = 72 AND MONTH < 7 GO TO 7 OO-FARLY-ERROR . 
IF MONTH > 2 MOVE 0- TO TEMP, ELSE COMPUTE TEMP = MONTH + 
COMPUTE DAY-OF-YEAR = 30.6 * MONTH + TEMP + DAY - 32.3. 
COMPUTE JULIAN-ASSIGN = 365 * (YEAR - 72 ) + |)ay-OF-YEAR - 
182. 

CPMPUTE TEMP = JULIAN-ASSIGN / 7. 

COMPUTE MOD-JULIAN-ASSIGN = JULIAN-ASSIGN - 2 * TEMP. 

IF FIELO-OFFICE-NUMBER IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF JOH-AGENT-NUMBER IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 

IF MALE = • • MOVE 'O* TO MALE. 

IF MALE NOT = •0« AND WOT = 'l' GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
MOVE MALE TO 7-MALE. 



1, 
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IF MARRIED = • • MOVE '0» TO MARRIED. 

IF MARRIED NOT = 'O' AND NOT = 'l' GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
MOVE MARRIED TO 8-MARRIED. 

IF VETERAN = • • MOVE 'O* TO VETERAN. 

IF VETERAN NOT = 'O' AND NOT = GO TO SFT-ERROR-1. 

MOVE VETERAN TO 9-VETERAN. ' " 
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IF vnCATIDMAL-TRAINlNC, = • • MOVE '0' TD VGCAT 1 UNAL-TR A I N 1 NG o 
IF vnCATlONAL-TRAINIMG NOT = '0' AMO NOT = TO 
SFT-FRROR-1. 

MDVF VOCATHiNAL-TRAINING TO 1 0-VOCAT I ON AL-TR A I N I NG * 

IF PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPFD = ' « MOVE H)' TO 

PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED. 
IF KHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED NOT = '0' AND NOT = ' 1 ' GO TO 

SFT-ERROR-1. 

MOVF PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED TO 1 1-PHYS ICALLY-HANDICAPPEl). 
IF WELFARE = ' ' MOVE '0' TO WELFARE. 

IF WELFARE NOT = '0' AND NOT = 'l' GO TO SET-HRROR-1. 
MOVE WELFARE TO 12-WELFARh. 

IF HIGH-SCHUOL-DROPOUT = ' ' MOVE '0' TO HI GH-SCHO0L-DROP0U1 . 
IF HIGH-SCHOOL-DROPOIJT NOT - •()> AND K'OT = '1' GO TO 
SFT-ERROR-1 . 

MOVE HIGH-SCHOOL-DRtJPOUT TO* 13-HIGH-SCH00L-()R0P0UT. 

IF LAROR-UNION = ' ' MOVE '0' TO LABOR-ONION. 

IF LABOR-ONION NOT = «0' AND NOT = • 1 ' GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 

MOVE LAROR-UNION TO 1 4-LAHOR-UN I ON . 

IF BLOE-COLLAR-LAST-JOB = ' ' MOVF '0' TO 

BLUF-COLLAR-LAST-JOB. 
IF BLUE-COLLAR-LAST-JOB NOT = '0» AND NOT = G(J TO 

SET-eRROR-1. 

MOVE BLUE-COLLAR-LAST-JOB TO 1 5-BLUE-COLLAR-L AST-JOB. 

IF RURAL-AREA = • • MOVE '0' TO RURAL-AREA. 

IF RURAL-AREA NOT = '0' AND NOT = GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 

M[)VE RURAL-AREA TO 16-RURAL-AREA. 

IF RECENT-LONG-TERM-UNEMPLOYMENT = « ' M{JVb '0' TO 

RECENT-LONG-TERM-UNEMPLOYMENT. 
IF RECENT-LONG-TERM-UNEMPLOYMENT NOT = '0« AND NOT = '1' GO 

TO SET-ERROR-1. 
MOVE RECENT-LONG-TERM-ONEMPLOYMENT TO 

17-RECENT-L0N6-TERM-UNEMP. 

IF SPANISH-SURNAME = • • MOVE '0« TO S PAN I SM-SURNAME . 

IB SPANISH-SURNAME NOT = '0* AND NOT = 'P GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 

MOVE SPANISH-SURNAME TO IH-SPAN I SH-SURNAME . 

IF WHITE = • • MOVE '0' TO WHITE. 

IF WHITE NOT = •O^ AND NOT = GO TO SET-ERROR-U 

MOVE WHITE TO 19-WHITE. 

EXAMINE AGE REPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZEROo 
* IF AGE IS NOT NUMERIC 60 TO SET-ERROR-1. 
IF AGE < •16< 60 TO SET-ERROR-1. 
O MOVE AGE TO 20-AGE* 

ERJC 
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EXAMIME FAMILY-SIZE KEPLACIlMv", ALL SPAChS BY ZfcKO. 
IF FAMILY-SIZE IS MOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERRUR-1. 
IP FAMILY-SIZE > '30« GO TO S!-T-ERR0R-1 . 
MOVF FAMILY-SIZI= TO 2 l.-FAM ! L Y-S I Z E . 

EXAMINE NUMBER-UF-CARS-IN-FAMI LY REPLACIMG ALL SPACE BY ZERO, 
IF NUMH£R-OF-CARS-I'\i-FAMILY IS MOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-l, 
MOVF NUMBER-OF-CAKS-IW-FAMJLY TO 22-NUMBER-OF-C ARS- I N-F AM I L Y , 

EXAMINE OAYS-UNEMPLOYFO-LAST-YEAR REPLACING ALL SPACES BY 
ZERO. 

IP DAYS-ONEMPLOYFO-LAST-YEAR IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO 
SET-ERROR-1. 

IP DAYS-UNEMPLOYED-LAST-YEAR > '260' GO TO SET-EURUR-1. 
MflVE OAYS-UNEMPLOYEO-LAST-YEAR TO 
23-l)AYS-UNEMPLnYE0-LAST-YEAR . 

EXAMINE DAYS-WORKEO-LAST-YEAR REPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZERO. 
IF OAYS-WORKED-LAST-YFAK IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROK-1. 
IE DAYS-WORKED-LAST-YFAR > '^.'AU' GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
MOVF OAYS-WORKED-L AST-YEAR Tu 24-nAYS-WURKEl)-LAST-YEAR . 

EXAMINE HUURLY-WACF-LAST-JOB liEPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZERO. 
IF hOORLY-WAGE-LAST-JOB IS NUT NUMERIC (;(J TO SET-FRROR-1. 
MOVE MOURLY-WAGE-L AST-JOB TO 2 5-HOURL Y-WAGE-L AST- JOB . 

EXAMINE TOTAL-INCOME-LAST-YEAR REPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZERO. 
IE TOTAL-INCOME-LAST-YFAR IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR-1. 
MOVE TOTAL-INCOME-LAST-YEAR TO 26-TOT AL-I MCUME-LAST-YEAR . 

GO TO LIO. 

TOn-EARLY-fcRROR . 

WRITE PRINT-LIME FROM T0(j-6 ARL Y-ERROR-MESSAGF AFTER 2. 

SET-ERROR-1. 

MOVE 1 TO ERROR-1. 

LIO. 

IF RFPORT-TYPE NOT = 1 GO TO CHECK-F()R-ERR0R-2 . 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-10 AFTER 2. 
MOVP MALE TO P-7. 
MOVE AGE TO P-20. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-12 AF'^ER 2. 

MOVE MARRIED TO P-R. 

MOVE FAMILY-SfZHl TO P-21. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-14 AFTER 2. 

MOVE. VETERAN TO P-9. 

MOVE NUMBER-OF-CARS-IN-FAMILY TO P-22. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-16 AFTER 2. 
MOVE VOCATIONAL-TRAINING TO P-10. 
MOVE DAYS-UNEMPLOYEO-LAST-YEAR TO P-23. 
9^. WRITE PRIMT-LYNE FROM lGR-18 AFTER 2. 
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MOVP PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED Tl) P-IU 

MOVF DAYS-WURKffD-LAST-YeAK TO P-24. 

WRITE PRIlMT-LINtf FROM IGR-20 AFFL-R 2. 

MHVF WFLf-ARK- TO 9-12. 

MOVE HnMRLY-WAGE-LAST-JQH TO TEMP. 

COMPUTE = TEMP / 100. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-?? AFTER 2. 

MOVE high-schdol-dropout TCJ p-r^. 

MOVE TOTAL-INCOME-LAST-YEAR TCJ P-?6. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-24 AFTER 2. 

MOVE LAhOR-UNlON TO P-14. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-26 AFTER 2. 

MOVE BLUE-COLLAR-LAST-JOK TO P-15. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-2« AFTER 2. 

MOVE RURAL-AREA TO P-16. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-30 AFTER 2. 

MOVE RECENT-LONG-TERM-UNEMPLOYMENT TO P-17. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-32 AFTER 2. 

MOVE SPANISH-SURNAME TO P-IH. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-34 AFTER 2. 

MOVF WHITE TO P-19. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-36 AFTFR 2. 
GO TO TEST-I F-ANY-ERROR-SET. 



CHFCK-FOR-ERROR-2. 

IF PLACEMENT-DATE-MONTH IS NQT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERROR -2-. 

IF PLACEMENT-DATF-DAY IS NOT NUMERIC Gf) TO SET-FRROR-2. 

IF PLACEMENT-OATE-YEAR IS NOT NUMERIC GO TU SET-ERROK-2. 

MOVE placemfnt-date-month to month. 

MOVE PLACEMENT-OATE-DAY TO DAY. 

MOVE PLACEMENT-DATE-YEAR TO YEAR. 

IF MONTH < 1 OR > 12 GO TO Sc T-ERROR-2 . 

IF DAY < 1 OR > 31 GO TO SET-ERROR-2. 

IF YEAR < 72 0^ > 75 GO TO SET-ERROR-2. 

IF YEAR = 72 AND MONTH < 7 GO TO SET-ERROR-2. 

IF MONTH > 2 MOVF 0 TO TEMP, ELSE COMPUTE TEMP = MONTH + 1. 

COMPUTE DAY-OF-YEAR = 30*6 * MONTH + TEMP + DAY - 32.3. 

COMPUTE JULIAN-PLACE = 365 * (YEAR -72) + DAY-OF-YhAR - 182. 

COMPUTE TEMP = JULIAN-PLACE / 7. 

COMPUTE MOD-JULIAN-PLACE = . JUL I AN-PL ACE - 2 - TEMP. 



EXAMINE WEEKS-IN-TRAINING-OR-TEMP-JOK REPLACING ALL SPACES 
BY ZERO. 

IF WEEKS-IN-TRAINING-OR-TEMP-JOB IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO 

SET-ERROR-2. 
MOVE WEEKS-IN-TRAINING-OR^-TEMP-JOB TO TEMP. 
COMPUTE TEMP = MOO-JULIAN-PLACE - MOD-JULIAN-ASSIGN - 

5 TEMP*. 

IF TEMP < 1 OR > e;00 GO TO SET-ERROR-2. 
MOVE TEMP TO ACTUAL-DAYS-UNEMPLOYED. 




EXAMINE BLUE-COLLAR-PLACEMENT REPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZERO. 
IF BLUE-COLLAR-PLACEMENT NOT = iO« AND NOT = il? GO TO 
SET-ERKOR-2* 

MOVE BLUE-COLLAR-PLACEMENI TO 29-B^L!iE-CfJXLA^--PiACEMfcl\IT,« 
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fiXAMlNe HOURLY-WAGe-AT-PLACEMENT RPPLACING ALL SPACbS BY 
ZERO. 

H0llRLY-WA6fc"-AT-PLACEMENT IS NOT NUMERIC GU TO SET-ERROR-2. 
MOVE H01JRLY-WAG6-AT-PLACEMENT TO 3()-H0URLY-WAGE-AT-PL ACEMENT. 
GO TO L2(). 

SKT-ERRnR-2. 

MOVE 1 TO FRR.OR-2. 

L?0. 

IF REPORT-TYPE = 2 GO TO TEST-I F-ANY-ERROR-SET . 

EXAMINE TGTAL-F IRST-YEAR-INCOMF REPLACING ALL SPACES BY ZERO. 
IF TOTAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME IS NOT NUMERIC GO TO SET-ERRUR-3. 
MOVE TOTAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME TO ACTUAL-F I RST-YE AR- 1 NC(iME . 
IF ACTUAL-FIRST-YEAR- INCOME < 20000 GO TO 
TEST-IF-AMY-ERROR-SFT. 

SET-ERR OR -3. 

MOVE 1 T() eR«0R-3, 

TEST-IF-ANY-fRROR-SET. 

IF ERROR-1 = 0 AND ERROR-2 = 0 ANO ERROR-B = 0 GO TO 

COMPuTe-INI riAL-GOALS. 
IF RFPORT-TYPE NOT = 1 GO TO PR I NT-ERROR-MESSAGES-BY-TYPfc. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM RESUBMI T-ERROR-MESSAGE-l AFTER 3. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM RESUBMI T-ERROR-MESSaGE-2 AFTER 1. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM RESUBMI T-ERROR-MESSAGE-3 AFTER 1. 
MOVE 15 TO SPACING. 
GO TO PRINT-TRAI LFR. 

PRINT-ERROR-.MESSAGES-BY-TYPE. ' 

IF ERROR-1 = 1 WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM I NTAKb-ERROR-ME SSAGE 
AFTER 3. 

IF FRROR-2 = i WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM PLACEMENT-ERROR-MESSAGE 
AFTER 3. 

IF ERROR-3 = 1 W^ITE PRINT-LINE FROM I NCOME-ERRUR-MESSAGE 

AFTER 3. 
MOVE 3ft TO SPACING. 
GO TO PRINT-TRAILER. 

COMPUTfc-INITI AL-GOALS. 

MULTIPLY 20-AGE BY 20-AGE GIVING 27-AGE-SOUARED. 
MULTIPLY 20-AGE BY 13-H I GH-SCHOOL-OROPOUT GIVING 
28-AGE-TIMES-HS-OROPOUT. 
• MOVE nAYS-ONEMPLOYEO-iNTERCEPT TO OU-NB. 
MOVE HOURLY-WAGE-INTERCEPT TO HW-NB. 
MOVE OAYS-WORKED-INTERCEPT TO DW-NB. 

PERFORM INITIAL-GOALS-REGRESSI ON VARYING XR FROM 7 BY 1 

UNTIL XR > 28. 
COMPUTE DU-B = DU-NB + DAYS-UNEMPLOYED-COEF (29). 
IF OU-NB < 5 MOVE 5 TO DU-NB. 
IF OU-8 < 5 MOVE 5 TO OU-B. 
O ADO .9999 TO DU-NB. 

ERJC Af^O .9999 TO DU-B. 
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MOVF IXI-NB TO GOAL-OAYS-UNffMPLOYei)-NON-BLUE» 
MClVK DU-H TO GOAL-nAYS-UNEMPLOYED-BLllE. 

COMPUTE HW-R = HW-NB + HOUR L Y-W AGE-Cfil- F (29). 
CriMPUTF HW-NB = HW-NB ^ FORWARD-FACTOR * .01. 
COMPUTE HW-B = HW-B * FORWARD-FACTOR * .01. 
IF HW-NB < MINIMUM-WAGE MOVF MINIMUM-WAGE TO HW-NB. 
IF HW-B < MINIMUM-WAGE MOVE MINIMUM-WAGE TO HW-B. 
MOVF HW-NB TO GOAL-HOURLY-WAGE-NON-BLUE. 
MOVF HW-B TO GOAL-HOUR LY-WAGF-BLUE . 

COMPUTE DW-B = DW-NB + DAYS-WORKED-COEF {29). 

IF nw-NB < 15 MOVE 15 TO DW-NB. 

IF DW-B < 15 MOVE 15 TO DW-B. 

IF DW-NB > 260 MOVE 260 TO DW-NB. 

IF DW-B > 260 MOVE 260 TO DW-B. 

MOVE DW-NB TO GOAL-DAYS-WORKED-NON-BLUF . 

MOVF DW-B TO GOAL-DAYS-WORKED-BLUE . 

COMPUTE GOAL-FIRST-YEAK-INCOME-NON-BLU = 

H * GOAL -HOURLY-WAGE-NON-BLUE * GOAL-DAYS-WORKED-NON-BLUE . 
COMPUTE GOAL-FIRST-YEAK-INCOME-BLUE = 

R * GOAL-HOURLY-WAGE-BLUE * GOAL-DAYS-W(JRKED-BLue . 
IF RFPORT-TYPF NOT = 1 GO TO I NT ER I M-COMPUT AT I UNS . 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-37 AFTER 1. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-3ft AFTER 1. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM lGR-39 AFTER 1. 

MOVE GOAL-DAYS-UNEMPLOYED-BLliE TO IGR-I-B. 
MOVF GOAL-DAYS-UNEMPLOYED-NON-BLUE TO IGR-I-NB. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-41 AFTER 2. 

MOVE r.QAL-HOURLY-WAGE-BLUE TO IGR-II-B. 
MOVF GOAL-HOURLY-WAGE-NON-BLUE TO IGR-II-Ni. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM lGR-43 AFTER 2. 

MOVE GOAL-DAYS-WORKED-BLUE TO IGR-III-B. 

MOVE goal-days-worked-non-blue to IGR-III-NB. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-45 AFTER 2. 

MOVE G(JAL-FIRST-YEAR-INC0ME-0LUE TO IGR-IV-B. 
MOVE GOAL-F IRST-YEAR-INCOME-NON-BLU TO IGR-IV-NB. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-47 AFTER 2. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-49 AFTER 2. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-52 AFTER 3. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-54 AFTER 2. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-55 AFTER I. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IGR-56 AFTER 1. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROf-l IGR-57 AFTER 1. 
MOVE 2 TO SPACING. 

9^. GO TO PRINT-TRAILER. 
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INTIimM-CdMPUTAT IONS. 

11^ 29-HLUE-C(ILLAR-PLACEMFNT = 1 MtWI: GnAL-DAYS-UNEMPLOYEO- 
ttUie TO GnAL-OAYS-UNEMPLOYbD, ELSE 

MIIVE GOAL-nAYS-UNEMPLOYED-NON-HLUg T(l GdAL-OAYS-UNKMPLOYhl). 
IF 2<J-Rl.UF-C()LLAR-PLAC{:MgtMT = 1 MIIVE GOAL-HOURLY-WAGE-KLUfc TO 
GOAL-HnURLY-WAGP, Fl.SE 

MOVE GOAL-HOUi^LY-WAGe-NON-HLUfi TO GOAL-HOURL Y-WAGE . 
MOVE I-E-DAYS-WriRKED-lMTFRCEPT TO lEDW. 

PERFORM INTER iM-eST-OAYS-WORKED-REGRES VARYING XR FROM 7 HY 1 

UNTIL XR > 30. 
IF IFOW < 15 MOVE 15 TO lEOW. 
IF IF')W > MOVE 260 TO lEOW. 

MOVE IFOW TO INTERIM-FSTIMATF-OAYS-WOHkED. 

IF 29-BLOF-COLLAR-PLACEMENT = 1 MOVE GOAL-OAYS-WORKEO-BLOE TO 
. GOAL-DAYS-WORKEOt ELSE 

MOVE GOAL-OAYS-WORKEO-MUN-HLOt TO GOAL-OAYS-WORKEO. 
COMPUTE INTER IM-FST-FIRST-YEAR-INCOMF = 

H * .01 * 30-H00RLY-WAGE-AT-PLACEMbNT * 

INTFR IM-hSTIMATE-OAYS-WORKED. 
IF 29-HLOE-COLL AR-PLACEMENT = 1 MOVE GOAL-F IRST-YF AR-lNCOMb- 

HLOE TO GOAL-FlRST-YEAR-INCOMEt ELSF MOVE 

GOAL-F IRST-YEAR-INCOMF-i\'ON-BLU TO GOAL-F I RST -YEAR- INCOME. 
COMPUTE 0 = GOAL-OAyS-ONEMPLOYEO - ACTUAL-OAYS-UNEMPLOYtO, 
COMPUTE E = INTERIM-EST-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME - 

GOAL-F I RST-Y>-AR- INCOME. 
COMPUTE F = R * D * .01 * :-10-H0URLY-WAGE-AT-PLACEMENT. 
COMPUTE TEMP = E + F + .9999. 

IF TEMP < 0 MOVE 0 TO INTER I M-BENEE I T » FLSF MOVE 1 EMP TU 

INTER IM-HENFF (, 
COMPUTE INTFRIM-PAYMENT-POINYS = ( I rJTER I M-«feNEF I T + 2) / 3. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-FR-11 AFTER 3. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM lR-FR-12 AFTER 1. 

movf actual-days-unemployEd to IR-FR-I-A. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-FR-IA AFTER 2. 
MOVF GOAL-OAYS-UNFMPLOYEO TO IR-FR-I-K. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM |R-FR-16 AFTER 2. 
WniTF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-FR-lfl AFTFR 2o 

COMPUTE IR-FR-II-A = 30-H(JURLY-WAGF-AT"PL ACEMENT / 100. 
WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-FR-20 AFTER 2. 
MOVE GOAL-HUURLY-WAGE TO IR-FR-II-H. 
WRITE PRI«MT-LINb FROM IR-FR-22 AFTER 2. 

IF REPORT-TYPE NOT = 2 GO TO PR I NT-REST-OF-F 1 N AL-REPORT . 

WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-2A AFTER 2. 

MOVE INTERIM-ESTIMATE-OAYS-WORKEO TO IR-III-A. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-26 AFTER 2. 

MOVE GOAL-DAYS-WORKEO TO IR-III-B. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FRQK IR-28 AFTER 2. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-30 AFTER 2. 

MflVE INTERIM-EST-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME TO IR-IV-A. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-32 AFTER 2> 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-33 AFTER 1. 

MOVE GOAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME TO IR-IV-B. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-35 AFTER 2. 
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WRITH- PKIWT-LINh HRt)M IR-37 AFThR 2. 
MIIVF IMTPR IM-KENhFI T Til IR-V-A. 

WRITF PRINT-LINe FRfJM IR-39 AFTIrR ?• 

WRITK PRINT-LINl: FRfJM IR-4() AFTER 1. 

WRITF PRIMT-LJNE FROM IR-41 AFTER 1. 

WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-A^ AFTER 2. 

WRiTF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-45 AFTER ?. . 

WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-47 AFThR 2. 
MOVE INTERIM-PAYMFNT-POINTS TO IR-V-C. 

WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-A9 AFTER 2. 

WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM IR-«J2 AF/.'R 3. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-53 AFTER 1. 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM IR-5A AFTER !• 
MOVE i> TO SPACING. 
GO TO PRT^T-TRAILER. 



PR INT-RFST-OF-F iNAL-REPGRT. 

COmPUTF n = GOAL-nAYS-ONF^'PLOYEO - ACTUAL-DAYS-UNFMPLOYEl). 
COMPIITE E = ACTUAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCrmF - 

GOAL- FIRST-YEAR- 1 NCflME. 
COMPOTE F =: R * D * ^01 * 3(;-H0OPLY-WAGE-AT-PL ACEmENT . 
COMPOTE TEMP = E + F + .9999. 

IF TFMP < 0 MOVE 0 TO F I NAL-BENFF I T , ELSE MOVE TEMP TC) 

final-kenefit. 
compute temp = final-kentfit i nter i m-paymfnt-poi mts . 

IF TEMP < 0 MOVE 0 TO F I NAL-PAYHENT-P{II NT S , ELSE MOVE TEMP 10 

FINAL-PAYMENT-POINTS. 
WRITF PRINT-LINE FRf)M FR-24 AFTER 2. 
MOVE ACTOAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME TO FR-III-A. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-26 AFTER 2. 
MOVE GOAL-FIRST-YEAR-INCOME TO FR-III-H. 
WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM FR-28 AFTER 2. 
WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM FR-30 AFTER 2. 
MOVE FINAL-BENEFIT TO FR-IV-A. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-32 AFTER 2. 
WRITF PRINT-LINE FROM FR-33 AFTER 1. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-34 AFTER 1. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-36 AFTER 2. 
MOVE INTERlM-PAYMENTrPOINTS TO FR-IV-B. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-3H AFTER 2. 
WRITE PRiNT-LINc FROM FR-40 AFTER 2. 
MOVE FINAL-PAYMENT-POINTS TO FR-IV-C. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-42 AFTER 2. 
WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM FR-43 AFTER 1. 
MOVE 16 TO SPACING. 
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PR INT-TRAILER. 

IF REPORT-TYPE = 1 MOVE •2* TO HRD-J A-REPOUT-NO t 

MOVE ^INITIAL GOALS REPORT' TO HRO-J A-RhPORT-NAME * 

IF REPORT-TYPE = 2 MOVE •3' TO HRD-JA-REPORT-NOt 

MOVE • INTERIM REPORT • TO HRO-JA-REPORT-NAME. 

IF REPORT-TYPE = 3 MOVE *A« TO HRD-J A-REPOHT-NO t 
O MOVE 'FINAL REPORT • TO HRD-J A-REPORT-NAME . 

WRITE PRINT-LINE FROM ALL-59 AFTER SPACING, 
GO TO READ-CARO. 
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CLf'SF CARD. 
CI.USF LISTIIMG. 
STOP RUM. 

IiMITIAI.-GnALS-RR(;ReSSin(v! SECTIDN. 

COMpuie niJ-l\JR = nil-NK + DAYS-UWgMPLnYeO-COfrF (XR) =:= 

CLIPMT-CHAR (XR). 
COMPIITF HW-M8 = HW-MR + HDURL Y-WAGR-COl-F ( XR ) * 

CL I fcNT-CHAR ( XR ) . 
COMPLITF DW-NH = DW-MB + DAYS-wnRKEO-CUE F ( XR ) * 

CLIEMT-CHAR ( XR ) . 

IMTFR IM-EST-nAYS-wnRKFD-REGReS SECT IflM. 

COMPUTE lEOW = lEDW + I -E-DAYS-WURKEO-COEF (XR) * 
CLIENT-CHAR (XR). 

/* 

//Gfl.SYSPRINT 00 SYSOOT=A,OCK = (RECFM = F8A,LRECL = 133,BLKSIZE = 1330) 

//GO.SYSIN 00 *.OCB=BLKSIZE=RO 

1 

JOOR i;?3'i567H9101772123456110001101000026 71 3^2001953120 

2 

JOne 1234567B9101772123456110001101000026 71 35>20019'i3 1201 1 1372 1 ?0S 0 

3 

JOOE 123^56789101772123456110001101000026 71 3520019531201113721^05 0 336f 

/* 

// 

(THE ABOVE 6 INPUT CARDS ARE A TEST CASE) 
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Appendix D 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE JOB AGENT PAY SCHEDULE UNDER THE 
INCENTIVE PAY SYSTEM 

Table 1 in the text presents a proposed pay schedule developed 
by The Rand Corporation, with the help of HRD's personnel specialists. 
This appendix examines the criteria upon which the pay schedule is 
developed • 

Several principles governed the development of the proposed pay 
schedule: 

1. There must be a definite maximum incentive payment that a 

particular job agent can receive. 
2* The pay schedule must provide for a minimum of two annual or 

"merit" pay step increases. 
3. The step increases should each be five percent of the starting 

pay. 

A. In order to provide an incentive, the pay schedule should 
allow a job agent to coiiq)ete for an incentive pa3anent up to 
20 percent of base pay. 

The generalized pay scl^edvlci, shown in Table D-1, meets these require- 
ments. All entries on the schedule are expressed In terms of the 
minimum base pay. The table illustrates that the orange of salary from 
Step 1, Class A to Step 3, Class E must be 30 percent of the minimum 
bas^ salary. 

The pay schedule presented in Table 1 is consistent with the 
generalized pay schedule. Moreover, it provides that the present mini- 
mum job agent salary of $88A per month can be maintained, job agents 
at the maximum will still earn around ten percent less than the maxi- 
mum earned by supervisors, and all but lA of the present job agents 
can compete for the full 20 percent maximum incentive payment. 
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Table D-l 

TENTATIVE NEW MONTHLY SALARY RATES FOR JOB AGENTS 





Incentive 
Pay Class 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




Incentive 
Rank 


Bottom 
fifth 


Second 
fifth 


Third 
fifth 


Fourth 
fifth 


Top 
fifth 


Annual 
Salary 
Step 


Bonus as a 
Percent of 
Base Pay 


0 


5 


10 


15 


20 


1 






X + 5% 


X + 10% 


X + 15% 


X + 20% 


2 




X + 5% 


X + 10% 


X + 15% 


X + 20% 


X + 25% 


3 




X + 10% 


X + 15% 


X + 20% 


X + 25% 


X + 30% 



■ minimum base monthly salary. 



